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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  for  hu 
creasing  the  means  of  Education  and  Religious  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and  Is¬ 
lands,  Submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  May, 
1830.  Edinburgh. 

We  have  no  intention  to  argue,  at  this  time  of  day,  the 
advantages  of  diflfusing  education  through  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  It  is  alike  necessary  in  our  crowded  ma¬ 
nufacturing  districts,  where  the  suffocating  crowd  engen¬ 
ders  a  moral  rottenness,  and  in  our  lonely  valleys,  where 
the  absence  of  human  conversation  petrifies  or  brutifies 
the  heart.  By  awakening  the  intellectual  powers,  it,  and 
it  alone,  raises  man  superior  to  his  mere  animal  propen¬ 
sities,  and  gives  him  the  mastery  over  them.  There  is  not 
a  more  glaring  error  in  the  long  catalogue  of  prejudices 
to  which  men  cling  with  such  desperate  affection,  than  that 
which  would  persuade  us,  an  uneducated  community  can  | 
be  virtuous.  They  have,  it  is  true,  the  common  affec-  j 
tions  of  humanity,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  their  exercise  ; 
but  even  in  this  gentler  mood  they  are  pettish,  wayward, 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  let  self  once  come  in 
the  way,  and  their  humanity  quickly  disappears.  We 
have  now  examined,  sometimes  with  our  own  eyes,  some-  ; 
times  in  books,  most  countries  in  Europe,  and  although  ■ 
we  have  found  crime  fostered  and  exaggerated  by  favour-  j 
ing  circumstances,  yet,  amid  all  the  anomalies  of  human  > 
society,  we  have  found  one  principle  always  hold — the 
lower  a  community  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  the  lower 
it  likewise  stands  in  moral  worth.  Two  very  striking 
instances  occur  to  us  at  this  moment.  The  one  belongs 
to  our  own  country.  The  mining  district  of  Leadhills, 
on  the  borders  of  Clydesdale  and  Dumfries-shire,  was 
noted  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  j 
tury  for  being  inhabited  by  the  most  lawless  and  brutal 
race  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  A  Mr  Goldie  (of  the 
same  family,  we  believe,  into  which  the  lady  married  who 
furnished  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  the  first  hint  of  his  Jeanie 
Deans)  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  lead  mines 
there,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  instituting  a  free  school. 
The  effects  soon  showed  themselves.  Since  that  time 
Leadhills,  although  situated  in  an  almost  inaccessible  part 
of  the  country,  and  affording  what  has  ever  been  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  encouragements  to  crime,  a  facility  of 
escaping  into  a  neighbouring  jurisdiction,  has  given  even 
less  trouble  to  the  county  police  than  any  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  Our  second  instance  is  taken  from  an  official  re¬ 
port  published  in  the  Moniteur,  concerning  the  adminis¬ 
tration  ot  justice  in  criminal  matters  for  France  in  1828. 
According  to  this  document,  out  of  every  hundred  per¬ 
sons  accused  of  criminal  acts,  on  an  average  only  forty 
were  found  to  have  received  even  the  slightest  degree  of 
instruction,  whilst  the  other  three-fifths  were  uniformly 
tound  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  ignorance.  A  si¬ 
milar  proportion  hohls  among  those  who  were  acquitted. 
Among  such  as  could  neither  read  nor  write,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  acquittals  was  thirty-seven  in  the  hundred;  among 


such  as  could  read  with  difficulty,  thirty-eight ;  among 
such  as  had  been  tolerably  educated,  forty-four;  and  among 
such  as  had  received  a  superior  education,  sixty-five. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  Report  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Committee 
for  increasing  the  means  of  education  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  A 
series  of  the  Committee’s  Reports,  since  the  period  of  its 
institution,  is  now  before  us,  and  we  feel  assured  that  we 
could  not  present  our  readers  with  any  thing  more  inte¬ 
resting  than  a  history  of  its  labours. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  Scotland  is  more  justly 
proud  than  the  education  of  her  peasantry.  There  is  no 
brighter  gem  in  that  crown  of  glory  which  hangs  suspended 
over  our  national  church,  than  her  anxious  care  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  there  is  one  part  of 
our  land  to  which  the  benefits  of  this  motherly  solicitude 
had  not  been  able  to  penetrate, — those  mountain  and 
island  districts  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  (\dtic  race.  Not 
that  the  necessities  of  this  part  of  our  population  were  un¬ 
known,  but  that  all  endeavours  to  remove  them  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  fruitless.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  to  secure 
the  education  of  a  number  of  the  native  Gael  competent 
to  act  as  ministers,  but  seems  to  have  failed,  for  we  hear 
no  more  of  it.  In  1701,  the  Commission  of  Assembly 
was  appointed,  and  instructed  to  raise  a  fund  by  paro¬ 
chial  ami  other  contributions,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  means  of  education  in  the  Highlands.  After  five 
years  of  fruitless  attempts,  the  Assembly  directed  such 
sums  as  had  been  collected,  to  be  transferred  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  at 
that  time  recently  established  by  a  few  private  individuals, 
and  erected  into  a  corporation  by  a  charter  from  Q,ueen 
Anne.  The  society  immediately  applied  these  sums  to 
the  very  object  contemplated  by  the  Assembly.  Since 
1725,  a  sum  has  been  annually  allowed  by  government 
for  the  support  of  missionaries  and  Ciatechists  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  administered  by  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Assembly.  In  addition  to  these  ]>rovisIons, 
there  were  the  regular  parish  schools ;  and  at  a  later  date, 
those  instituted  by  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  which, 
however,  confined  themselves  to  elementary  instruction 
in  reading  Gaelic.  With  all  these  aids,  however,  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  education  in  the  Highlands  were  extremely 
insufficient.  It  appeared  from  the  returns  obtained  by 
Principal  Baird  in  1825,  “  that  in  the  six  synods  of  Ar- 
gyle,  Glenelg,  Ross,  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland,  containing  143  parishes,  and  a  populati<m 
of  377,730  persons,  no  less  than  250  additional  schools, 
and  130  catechists,  were  urgently  called  for.” 

Dr  Baird’s  attention  WiTs  first  directed  to  the  state  of 
our  Highland  population  while  acting  as  convener  to  a 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  nominated  to  revise 
and  transmit  to  the  several  parishes  the  queries  issued  by 
the  Commission  of  Parliament  appointed  in  1818,  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  existing  state  of  education  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  Struck  by  the  picture  which  these 
returns  presented  of  the  destitute  condition  of  our  High¬ 
land  districts,  he  persuaded,  in  1824,  the  Presbytery  of 
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Edinburgh  to  overture  the  ensuing  Assembly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Not  contented  with  this,  he  stirred  up  several  other 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  witli  which  he  corresponded,  to 
follow  the  example  thus  set  them.  And  finally,  in  order 
to  create  a  popular  inclination  to  the  proposed  measure, 
he  prepared,  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  an  abstract  of  the  returns,  so  far  as  they  illustra¬ 
ted  the  more  striking  deficiencies  in  educationand  religious 
knowledge  throughout  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  This 
abstract  was  printed  and  circulated  largely  among  the 
Members  of  Assembly  during  the  first  daj^s  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion.  These  industrious  preparations,  seconded  by  a  host 
of  talent  in  the  Assembly,  were  successful.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  digest  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  such  districts  as  should  be  found  most  to  stand 
in  need  of  assistance ;  and  also,  to  ascertain  what  degree 
of  co-operation  might  be  expected  from  heritors  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  go¬ 
vernment  on  the  other. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  in  the 
month  of  June,  1824.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  de- 
v<dve  the  active  management  of  the  business  intrusted  to 
them  on  a  Sub-committee,  consisting  of  a  select  few  of 
their  number.  This  was  wisely  done, — for,  though  the 
many  may  deliberate,  it  is  only  the  few  who  can  execute. 
This  Sub-committee  has  been  continued  upon  the  suc¬ 
cessive  re-appointments  of  its  constituent,  and  has  hither¬ 
to  acted  as  the  sole  executive.  Those  gentlemen  who 
have  deserved  so  well  of  the  Highlands  ought  to  be  held 
in  memory,  and  what  little  we  can  contriliute  to  that  de¬ 
sirable  end,  shall  not  be  wanting.  The  Sub-committee 
consists  of  the  Rev.  Principal  Raird ;  Dr  David  Dick¬ 
son,  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  Dr  John  Lee  ;  and  John 
Tawse,  Robert  Paul,  James  limes,  and  Robert  Roy, 
Esquires.  To  these  we  may  add  the  name  of  IMr  Gor¬ 
don,  the  indefatigable  and  intelligent  secretary  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  commenced  its  operations  by  prepa¬ 
ring  a  set  of  queries,  which  were  transmitted  early  in  the 
summer  to  every  clergyman  in  Scotland.  The  informa¬ 
tion  sought  was,  in  what  districts  the  provisions  for  the 
education  of  the  community  were  most  deficient ;  and 
also,  how  far  heritors  and  other  parishioners,  forming 
the  respectable  and  elevated  classes,  might  be  disposed  to 
concur  in  supporting  the  proposed  undertaking,  upon  a 
free  charitable  contribution,  that  should  preserve  it  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  aid  from  government,  like  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  in  Scotland.”  The  returns  to 
these  queries  established  a  fearfully  low  state  of  educa¬ 
tional  provisions  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands;  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  existence  of  an  ardent  desire  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  population,  a  liberal  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  heritors  to  lend  their  assistance,  and  a 
fair  hope  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  any  aid  from  go¬ 
vernment  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  Assembly,  upon 
receiving,  in  1825,  the  Committee’s  report  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  authorised  them  to  ascertain  the  practicabi¬ 
lity  of  the  plan  they  had  recommended. 

The  committee  now  corresponded  extensively  with  the 
Highland  clergymen  respecting  the  most  suitable  stations 
for  schools.  By  thesegentlemen  two  sorts  of  exigencies  were 
submitted  to  their  notice.  In  the  one  case,  owing  to  the 
want  of  any  school  whatever,  the  population  of  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  In  the  other,  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  had  been  taught  more  generally ;  but  the 
desire  of  the  people,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
heritors  and  ministers,  was,  that  tuition  in  I.atin,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  practical  mathematics,  should  also  be  aft’orded  to 
such  as  wished  it.  In  both  cases  the  Committee  recog¬ 
nised  the  propriety  of  these  suggestions,  remembering  (to 
use  their  own  words)  “  the  generous  views  entertafned, 
centuries  ago,  by  the  legislature  of  this  country,  when, 
even  at  a  less  enlighteneil  p<>riod,  it  enjoined  the  means  of 
a  classical  education  to  be  provided  at  every  j>arisb  school.” 
Tho^e  districts,  however,  which  stocKl  in  the  first  case, 


were  justly  deemed  to  have  the  more  immediate  claims  on 
their  attention. 

The  Committee  at  the  same  time  corresponded  with 
the  heritors,  from  whom  they  solicited  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  required! for  the  convenience  of  the  schoolmasters. 
These  consisted  of — 1st.  A  sclio(d-house ;  2d.  A  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  containing  two  apartments  at  least ;  3d.  A  gar¬ 
den  ;  4th.  Fuel;  5th.  Grass  for  the  summer  and  winter 
maintenance  of  a  cow.  They  were  encouraged  to  demand 
so  much,  by  the  success  which  had  attended  similar  ap¬ 
plications  on  the  part  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge.  It  had  been  found,  too,  that  the 
heritors,  who  had  thus  contributed  in  behalf  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  schools,  were  led  to  take  a  warmer  interest  in  their 
welfare.  And  it  has  since  appeared,  that  the  provision 
of  such  accommodations  has  the  effect  of  increasing  tin? 
respect  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  by  the  peasantry. 

The  Committee  next  set  itself  to  prepare  a  set  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school-books  in  the  Ciaelic  language.  These  are 
four  in  number,  and  are  sold  for  Is.  2d.  The  set  of 
J^nglish  school-books  which  was  afterwards  added  costs 
2s.  4d.  Thus  a  scholar  is  enabled  to  procure,  tor  3s.  (id., 
all  the  books  which  he  requires,  from  the  time  he  com¬ 
mences  the  aljdiabet,  till  he  finishes  his  course  of  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  Committee  set  about 
these  operations  exactly  in  the  order  here  stated,  or  that 
only  one  of  them  occupied  their  attention  at  one  time. 
We  have  merely'mentioned  their  occupations  thus  system¬ 
atically  and  apart,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer 
notion  of  what  they  effected.  They  Avere  likewise  busied, 
during  that  year,  examining  candidates  for  employment 
as  teachers  ;  framing  regulations  for  the  management  of 
their  schools  ;  and  devising  a  form  of  commission  for 
their  schoolmasters.  Rut,  above  all,  they  Avere  busy  re¬ 
commending  and  encouraging  parochial  collections  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  ease  of  the  establishment,  and  so¬ 
liciting  general  subscriptions  from  other  sources.  In  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  public  mind,  they  AA^ere  spurring  a  Avdlling 
horse.  They  Avere  enabled  to  report  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  in  1826,  that  a  fund  had  been  realized,  amount¬ 
ing  to  J05I88 — chiefly  deriA^ed  from  parochial  collections 
— although  not  one-half  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland  had 
at  that  date  found  it  convenient  to  contribute.  'Fhey 
announced  to  the  Assembly,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
had,  after  due  enquiry,  selected  forty  stations  for  schools, 
in  different  districts,  throughout  the  Highlands  and  Is¬ 
lands,  Avhere  heritors  had  engaged  to  supply  the  requisite 
accommodations  ;  and  that  they  had  already  two  schools 
in  actual  operation.  The  first  of  the  Assembly’s  schools 
Avas  established  at  Ullapool  in  the  month  of  October, 
1825. 

In  1827,  the  Committee  communicated  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  the  gratifying  intelligence,  that  L.2151  had  been  add¬ 
ed  to  their  fund  during  the  preceding  year ;  that  thirty- 
Aa’c  schools  had  been  placed  under  the  management  of 
AA'ell-qualified  teachers;  and  that  eighty-six  stations  had 
been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  planting  schools,  as  soon 
as  accommodations  should  be  provided.  The  (.’ominittee 
had  by  this  time  found  themselves  in  a  situation  to  turn 
their  attention  to  those  districts  Avhich  AA'ere  possessed  of 
elementary  schools,  but  Avere  too  poor  to  support  a  teacher 
of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  although  the  jmblic 
mind  AA’as  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  UAvare  of  their  im¬ 
portance.  The  plan  Avas  adopted  of  offering  to  teachers 
qualified  in  the  higher  branches  a  salary  exceeding  by  a 
trifle  Avhat  Avas  offered  to  mere  elementary  teachers  ;  and 
on  such  terms  a  number  of  Avell-qualified  individuals  Avas 
soon  obtained. 

The  receijjts  of  the  Committee  in  1827-8  amounted  to 

somewhat  more  than  L.  IfidO.  The  number  of  schools 
in  active  operation  at  the  tdoseof  this  year  was  not  fewer 
than  seventy.  Tlie  receipts  from  ^lay,  1828,  to  May, 
1829,  somewhat  exceeded  ri.27fMJ.  After  all  theexpeiises 
incurred  diu'ing  the  year  had  been  paid  off,  there  remaiue<l 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  a  balance  of  Ti.3914.  As 
a  considerable  part  of  the  outlay  had  been  in  the  purchase 
and  printing  of  school-books,  there  was,  however,  a  pros- 
jiect  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  expenditure  being  returiietl 
to  the  fund,  as  the  books  were  sold  from  time  to  time  to 
scholars.  At  the  same  time,  the  (^ommittee  expressed 
their  anxiety  that  the  contributions  for  the  ensuing  year 
might  prove  adequate  to  defray  its  expenditure,  as  they 
considered  it  expedient  to  retain  a  fund  equal  to  what 
they  had  then  in  hand,  to  meet  any  deficiencies  that  might 
at  times  occur  in  the  annual  receipt.  The  schools  at  this 
period  in  active  operation  amounted  to  eighty-five  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  Committee  intimated  to  the  Assembly,  tliat 
as  there  was  no  immediate  prospei^t  of  an  addition  to 
their  funds,  they  felt  inclined  to  fix  upon  this  as  the  maxi-  ! 
mum  number  of  their  establishments.  They  intimated, 
at  the  same  time,  their  intention,  when  a  school  should 
not  prove  sufficiently  effective  at  any  station,  or  when, 
from  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants,  if 
should  be  no  longer  necessary,  to  transfer  it  to  another. 
From  the  schoolmasters’  returns,  it  appeared  that  there 
had  been  an  attendance  of  GiH6  scholars  at  79  schools, 
for  the  half  year  preceding  April,  18:^9;  tliat  of  these 
^^512  were  learning  to  read  Gaelic,  5491  Knglish,  3057 
writing  and  arithmetic,  03  book-keeping,  114  Latin,  57 
geograj)hy,  and  70  practical  mathematics  or  mensuration. 
Hut  the  most  important  step  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
year  was  the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  for  some  time  been  busied  in  forming  a  de¬ 
pository  of  books  ;  and  from  this,  books  were  issued  early 
in  the  month  of  January,  1829,  for  the  formation  of  lib¬ 
raries  at  fifty-five  stations,  consisting  each  of  fifty-six  vo¬ 
lumes  in  English  and  Gaelic.  It  was  arranged  that  these 
sliould  remain  at  the  school  to  which  they  were  then  for¬ 
warded  for  two  years;  at  tlie  end  of  that  time,  they 
were  to  be  exchanged  for  a  different  set  of  hooks,  to  be 
forwarded  from  a  neighbouring  station  ;  and  a  similar 
exchange  Avas  to  take  jdace  with  a  third  station,  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  The  books  consisted  of  interesting  his¬ 
tories,  voyiiges  and  travels,  biograi)hies,  and  sketches  in 
civil  and  natural  history.  IVIany  of  those  XA'orks,  and  in 
]>articular  those  of  a  religious  description,  Avere  chosen 
Avith  a  vieAv  to  the  necessities  of  an  adult  population.  Re¬ 
gard  Avas  had  to  the  probability,  that  the  books  borroAA^ed 
by  the  scholars  might  proA^e  useful  and  interesting  to  the 
gi^nAAm-up  members  of  their  families. 

During  the  year  Avhich  closed  in  May  last,  the  contri¬ 
butions  amounted  to  upAvards  of  L.230(),  and  this  sum 
proved  fully  adequate  to  defi*ay  the  annual  expenditure. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  future  years  tlie  income 
of  the  establishment  may  increase  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Committee,  regarding  more  a  cpiiet  and  permanent 
utility  than  extraordinary  exertions,  Avhich  are  uniformly 
followed  by  a  corresponding  languor,  abide  by  their  re¬ 
solution  of  limiting  the  number  of  their  schools  toeighty- 
fiA’e.  1  he  total  attendance  at  the  daily  schools  during  last 
AV’inter  amounted  to  nearly  7000  scholars.  Of  these,  20 1() 
AA'ere  learning  Gaelic,  5009  English,  2972  AA'riting,  1912 
arithmetic,  80  book-keeping,  159  geography,  41  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  121  Latin.  Hesi<les  the  daily  schools,  there 
haA’e  been  established  Sabbath  e\Tning  schools  at  fifty- 
seven  of  the  stations.  They  are  attended  by  .3302  Iver¬ 
sons  of  all  ages,  of  Avhorn  782  are  adults. 

Such  are  the  gratifying  results  of  this  Committee’s  la¬ 
bours  during  the  short  space  of  six  years,  backed  Ivy  the 
sanction  of  the  church,  and  met  by  the  good  Avishes  of 
the  people.  Indeed,  it  AA'ould  be  difficult  to  say  Avhich  is 
the  more  deliglitful  object  of  contemplation,  the  AA'armtIi 
Avith  Avhieh  the  venerable  Assembly  has  furthered  the 
cause  of  education  ;  or  the  enthusiasm  Avith  Avhicli  all 
ranks  have  come  forward  to  promote  its  intro<luction  into 
the  Highlands,  and  all  ages  to  participate  in  its  blessings. 
As  for  the  Committee,  the  (piiet  good  sense  and  enei’gy 
of  its  proceedings  are  Avorthy  of  all  pi  aise.  Hut  one  of 
its  members,  In  particular,  deserves  the  best  thanks  of 


humanity.  Principal  Baird  aa’rs  the  first  to  suggest  the 
scheme,  and  he  it  is  AAdiose  restless  beneA'olence  has  ensu¬ 
red  its  success.  He  directed  the  correspondence  of  the 
Committee;  he  advocated  their  cause  AvhercA'er  tAvo  or 
three  AA’ere  met  together;  .and  for  three  successiA^e  sum¬ 
mers  did  he  expose  himself,  at  his  advanced  age,  to  the 
fatigues  of  a  long  and  rugged  journey,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  superintending  and  encouraging  the  agents  of  the 
(Committee’s  beneA’olent  plans.  This  AA'as  a  task  AV’orthy 
of  the  clergyman,  of  the  head  of  Scottish  education,  and 
of  his  OAAUi  Avarm  heart.  He  has  conquered  a  fame  more 
enviable  than  the  brightest  talents  couhl  haA’C  acquired ; 
and  in  future  ages,  Avhen  the  Highland  districts  of  our 
land  haA’e  risen  in  intelligence  and  moral  AA'orth  to  a 
standard  Avhich  the  most  sanguine  AA'ovild  not  dare  to  an¬ 
ticipate,  his  name  AA'ill  he  honoured  in  their  mouths,  as 
their  earliest  and  truest  benefactor. 

I  In  regard  to  Avhat  has  hitherto  been  done  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  it  has  our  AA^armest  approbation.  3'heir  establish¬ 
ment  has  for  its  model  the  best  Avith  Avhich  aa'c  are  ac¬ 
quainted — our  OAAui  system  of  Parochial  Schools.  It  af¬ 
fords  the  most  indispensable  instruction  to  all — and  higher 
tuition  to  those  aaIio  Avish  it.  It  is  AA'edded  to  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  and  stands  under  the  patronage  and 
control  of  their  natural  leaders.  As  yet,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  that  can  be  found  fault  Avith,  although  aa'o  see  (me 
practice  creeping  in  Avhich  must  be  strictly  AA^atched. 
The  (Committee  have  very  properly  adopted  the  systiun  of 
leaving  the  scholars  to  pay  fees  to  the  best  of  their  abili¬ 
ties.  In  the  present  state  of  these  remote  districts  it  is 
unaA'oidable  that  these  are  sometimes  paid  in  kind — fuel 
— articles  of  food — perhaps  a  day  or  tAA^o’s  labour.  Hut 
unless  a  steady  eye  be  kept  on  the  masters,  they  aauII  soon 
be  tempted  to  become  the  rapacious  tyrants  of  their  little 
domain,  as  aa'c  have  before  noAA^seen  their  brethren  in  the 
LoAvlands.  With  resp(»ct  to  the  libraries,  too,  Ave  Avould 
suggest  that  the  princijvle  adopted  AAUth  regard  to  reli¬ 
gious,  he  folloAved  up  Avith  ivgard  to  all  other  kinds  of 
Ixjoks.  Children  do  not  require  idiildish  books,  Avhicdi 
only  sei’A'e  to  k(*ep  them  longer  children.  We  do  not  ask 
for  profound  scientific  treatises — giA  e  them  popular  AA^orks 
by  all  means,  but  giAX*  them  such  as  Avill  task  their  reflect- 
iA'e  po Avers,  and  accustom  them  betimes  to  manly  habits 
of  thinking. 

Although  Ave  haA'e  dcAmted  this  article  exclusiAxly  to 
the  acdncAxments  of  the  Assembly’s  (’ornmittee,  Ave  are 
not  blind  to  the  merits  of  other  labourers  in  the  same 
fiold, — the  Society  for  Propagating  (Jiristian  Kiioav- 
ledge,  and  the  Gaelic  Scho<d  Society — the  InAxrness,  and 
other  Provincial  Societies  for  the  Diffusion  of  Education 
— the  Society  of  the  Clan  Gregor — and,  Avitli  all  its  tom¬ 
fooleries  about  bagpipes,  pibrochs,  Celtic  dress,  and  games, 
the  Celtic  Society\  Still  less  are  we  blind  to  the  immense 
extent  Avhich  still  ivmains  for  the  philanthropic  labourer 
to  occupy.  We  shall  ere  long  fidloAV  up  this  our  first 
essay  on  the  statistics  of  education  ;  and  AVe  propose 
next  Aveek  to  communi(’ate  to  our  readers  some  extracts 
from  an  interesting  manuscript  autobiography  Avhich  has 
Iveen  put  into  our  hands,  and  Avhich  sIioaa's  to  Avhat  an 
unsuspected  extent  the  educc'ition  of  the  loAA'er  classes 
may  he  carried,  AAuthout  rendering  them  discontented 
Avith,  or  unfit  for,  their  occupations.  In  folloAving  out 
this  path,  Ave  shall  be  discharging  one  of  the  most  phrasing- 
duties  incumbent  upon  'The  Scottish  Literary  Jour- 

NAL. 

Knci/cl()p(r(Jia  JJrUamiica ;  ora  Div.tionarfiof  Arti^y  Scienrr^, 
awl  A/fscel/ancons  Literature,  SeAxiith  Edition,  gri»at- 
ly  iinproA'ed,  Avith  the  Supplement  to  the  fevnner  editions 
incorporated.  Illustrated  by  an  entirely  iieAV  set  (»1 
engravings  on  steel.  fhlitvMl  by  J'nvfessor  Kapier.  V'ol. 

1.  Part  I.  lOdinburgh.  Adam  Hlack. 

'Tins  is  the  earli(*st  avoi  k  of  the  kind,  among  the  many 
that  England  has  produced  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  spirit  and 
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enterprise  of  its  publishers,  and  to  the  number  of  eminent 
scientific  and  literary  characters  whose  co-operation  they 
have  secured,  it  is  still  the  best.  The  present  is  the  seventh 
edition  that  has  been  called  for,  and  every  new  edition 
has  surpassed  its  predecessors  in  extent  and  accuracy  of 
information.  The  articles  on  Acoustics  and  Aeronautics 
in  the  Part  which  now  lies  on  our  table,  as  well  as  that 
oil  Abyssinia,  and  several  of  the  biographical  sketches,  to 
say  nothing  of  Professor  Stewart’s  Preliminary  Disserta*- 
tion,  with  which  the  public  is  already  acquainted,  show 
that  the  list  of  celebrated  writers  contained  in  the  Pro¬ 
spectus  is  not  a  mere  decoy,  and  that  men  of  a  high 
rank  in  literature  really  take  an  active  share  in  the  work. 
On  the  part  of  the  publishers,  it  is  apparent  that  no  j)ains 
have  been  spared  to  give  the  Encycloptedia  a  neatness  of  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  worthy  of  its  contents.  To  this  broad 
statement  of  general  praise  we  feel  that  this  publication 
is  entitled,  and  we  also  feel  that  it  can  stand  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  inspection,  and  even  the  pointing  out  of  a  few  mi¬ 
nor  defects. 

Among  these  defects  we  do  not  reckon,  though  some 
may,  the  fact  that  the  Encyclopaidia  Pritannica  bears 
strong  marks  of  having  its  origin  in  the  Edinburgh  school 
of  literature  and  science.  That  there  is  such  a  school  is 
notorious.  Indeed,  in  every  ]daceof  any  extent  and  im¬ 
portance  where  mind  is  cultivated  Avith  ardour,  there 
must  exist  a  kindred  character  among  those  who  have  de- 
YOte<l  themselves  to  that  pursuit.  The  circumstances 
which  awaken  their  mental  energies  arc  the  same,  the 
models  to  Avhich  they  look  up  are  the  same,  their  respect 
for  each  other  tejiches  deference  to  their  mutual  censure. 
Now,  although  Ave  do  not  implicitly  acquiesce  in  those 
scientific  an<l  critical  dogmas  Avliich  have  hitherto  been 
current  in  Edinburgh — although  Ave  think  that,  like  all 
local  systems,  they  are  occasionally  partial  and  defective 
— Ave  yet  think  that  the  unity  of  design  resulting  from 
the  commitment  of  the  Avork  into  the  hands  of  men  Avho 
are  agreed  in  all  leading  principles,  is  an  adA\antage  far 
counterbalancing  occasional  omissions  and  defects  Avhich 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  eause. 

Our  opinion  both  of  the  strength  and  AA^eakness  of  the 
Encyclopjedia  Pritannica  Avill  best  appear  after  Ave  ha\'e 
traced  an  outline  of  Avhat  A\’e  conceive  to  be  the  limits  of 
intellectual  exertion  in  the  Edinburgh  school.  This 
sketch  Ave  do  not  bring  down  much  farther  than  the  close 
of  the  last  centur\',  for  the  school  Avhich  it  is  meant  to 
Illustrate  seems  to  us  to  have  reached  its  full  stature 
about  that  period,  and  to  have  been  declining  ever  since. 
The  public  mind  has  been  diAerted  from  those  scientific 
investigations,  Avhich  Avere  its  almost  exclusive  business, 
to  the  department  of  imaginatiA'e  literature  ;  and  though 
AA^e  may  occasionally  meet  Avith  an  individual  deAoted  to 
seA'erer  pursuits,  he  is  uniformly  either  a  lonely  remnant  of 
the  olden  time,  or  a  disciple  of  some  foreign  school,  having 
nothing  in  common  Avith  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  its  career,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  school  received,  from  the  influence'of  INIaclaurin,  a 
strong  bias  to  mathematical  pursuits.  This  it  has  retained 
all  along.  We  may  have  had  feAA’’  pre-eminent  or  inven¬ 
tive  mathematicians,  hut  Ave  have  never  been  Avithout  a 
body  of  men  avIio  held  a  respectable  rank  in  the  science. 
Next  came  the  medical  school,  founded  among  us  by  C’ul- 
len  and  Plack.  Out  of  it  arose  the  spirit  of  experiment¬ 
al  investigation,  and  the  love  of  natural  history.  Iliime 
impelled  the  public  in  another  direction,  and  although  he 
did  not  succeed  iu  giving  currency  to  his  own  metaidiy- 
sical  doctrines,  he  aAvakened  attention  to  that  kind  of  in- 
A’estigation  ;  Avhile,  by  his  detached  essays,  he  excited  spe¬ 
culations  in  moral,  critical,  and  economical  science.  In 
these  four  departments  he  Avas  followed  by  strong  and 
acute  minds  ;  but  in  all,  except  the  last,  there  Avere  cir-  | 
cumstances  iu  operation  to  check  and  depress  the  spirit  of  ! 
free  enquiry.  His  timid  folIoAvers  in  metaphysics  could 
hit  upon  no  other  Avay  to  aA’oid  the  conclusions  at  Avhich 
lie  had  arrived,  than  by  abandoning,  as  beyond  hiunan  I 


intellect,  that  field  through  Avhich  he  expatiated.  They 
confined  themselves  to  the  physiology  of  the  human  mind. 
In  morals,  on  the  contrary,  they  limited  themselves,  Avith 
the  exception  of  Adam  Smith,  exclusiA^ely  to  the  practical 
department ;  and  iiwestigatcd  the  expediency  of  rules  for 
human  conduct,  not  daring  to  enter  into  the  Avide  and 
dark  enquiries  respecting  the  nature  of  the  moral  being. 
In  regard  to  criticism,  the  productive  or  the  imaginative 
poAver  was  then  at  the  loAvest  possible  ebb  in  Scotland, 
and  in  attempting  to  appreciate  its  Avorks,  they  spoke 
without  feeling,  Avithout  experience  of  their  subject.  In 
the  science  of  political  economy,  hoAveA’er,  they  showed 
themselves  masters.  The  arrangements  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  are  such  as  to  preclude  all  scientific  study  of 
theology,  and  of  course,  Ave  haA'e  no  systematic  divines. 
History  has  been  prosecuted  chiefly  by  tAvo  classes  ;  either 
by  the  followers  of  Hume  and  Uobertson,  men  of  strong 
mind  and  correct  taste,  but  deA’oid  of  any  notion  of  prac¬ 
tical  statesmanship,  and  liable  occasionally  to  sacrifice 
more  important  matters  to  their  notions  of  beauty  and 
fine  composition ;  or  by  professed  antiquaries,  men  avIio 
to  loose  and  uncritical  habits  of  thought,  added  the  yet 
Avorse  recommendation  of  being  A'iolent  partisans.  The 
science  of  language  has  never  flourished  in  Edinburgh. 

Among  such  a  body  of  literati  the  Encyclopaedia  has  hud 
its  origin,  and  in  it  we  can  trace  their  peculiarities  both 
good  and  bad.  We  speak  decidedly  of  the  Encyclopuidia 
now  publishing,  because,  although  the  first  Part  only  has 
yet  appeared,  Ave  can  nevertheless  giA'e,  from  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  Avith  the  sixth  edition,  and  Mr  Constable’s  supple¬ 
ment,  a  good  guess  at  the  general  features  of  the  Avork. 
In  mathematical  science  it  stands  high.  In  the  sciences 
of  experiment  (chemistry  and  physics)  it  contains'  some 
of  the  best  elementary  treatises  that  haA^e  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  In  most  sciences  of  obserA^ation  (or  Avhat  is  termed 
natural  history)  it  is  likcAvise  respectable.  Its  critical 
and  moral  treatises  are  ingenious,  and  sometimes  brilliant, 
if  not  sound, — its  metaphysical  dissertations,  sensible  as 
far  as  they  go.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  deficient  in  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  jurisprudence  and  politics,  in  matters  of  his¬ 
tory,  language,  and  antiquities.  The  theories  Avhich  it 
supports  in  the  two  former,  are,  in  general,  shalloAV,  and 
lag  behind  the  age.  In  the  other  three,  Ave  uniformly 
desiderate  both  extent  and  correctness  of  information. 
This  is  the  more  unaccountable,  that  the  articles  in  geo¬ 
graphy,  statistics,  and  political  economy,  are  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  these  A^ery  qualifications. 

We  have  insinuated  aboA^e,  that  we  do  not  think  these 
draAvbacks,  though  some  of  them  are  no  trifles,  materially 
interfere  Avith  the  high  character  A\^e  haA^e  attributed  to 
the  Encyclopa?dia ;  Ave  say  this,  not  merely  Avhen  vie\A'- 
ing  it  comparativ'ely  Avith  other  AA  orks  of  the  same  kind, 
but  positively,  regarding  it  as  near  perfection  as  in  the 
present  state  of  science  could  be  expected.  Now  that 
intellectual  labour  has  been  as  much  subdivided  as  cor¬ 
poral,  no  man  can  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
more  than  one  science.  To  this  lie  must  restrict  his 
serious  labour,  contenting  himself  Avith  such  a  gene¬ 
ral  knoAvledge  of  others  as  an  Encycloj)ipdia  can  afford. 
Such  a  degree  of  knoAA'ledge  is,  howcA’er,  necessary,  in  order 
to  protect  him  against  the  dangerous  consequences  of  nar- 
roAA'-minded  pedantry,  and  an  unequal  developemeiit  of 
his  faculties.  What  is  requisite,  then,  in  the  articles  of 
an  Encyclopiedia,  is  general  correctness,  and  a  compre- 
hensi\'c  vieAV  of  the  state  of  each  science.  This  is  enough ; 
for  no  man  will  seek  to  learn  his  oaaui  particular  science 
— that  to  Avhich  he  deA’otes  himself — in  an  Encyclopaedia. 
'I’lie  more  treatises,  it  is  true,  a  Avork  of  this  kind  con¬ 
tains,  possessing  the  high  character  of  some  in  the  Ency- 
clopsedia,  the  better ;  but  such  a  character  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  all. 

We  liave  borne  cheerful  and  honourable  testimony  to 
the  manner  in  Avhich  the  publishers  and  contributors  have 
done  their  parts.  We  now  turn  to  the  Editor.  AVe  most 
conscientiously  believe  Mr  Napier  to  be  adequate  to  the 
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task,  not  indeed  because  we  have  ever  seen  any  work  of 
his  that  justifies  tlie  supposition,  but  because  Ave  have 
some  regard  to  Mr  Jeffrey’s  opinion.  At  tlie  sjime  time, 
Ave  must  say  that  the  present  Part  is  full  of  little  inac¬ 
curacies,  Avhich  do  no  great  credit  either  to  his  attention 
or  sharpsightedness.  Tavo  instances  shall  serA^e  for  a 
million.  Under  the  phrase  “  Faculty  of  AdAocates,” 
(p.  1G8,  col.  2,)  Ave  find,  apropos  of  the  form  of  admis¬ 
sion  itito  that  body  : — “  Immediately  before  putting  on 
the  gOAvn,  the  candidate  makes  a  short  Latin  speech  to 
the  Lords.”  IIoav  comes  the  learned  Editor  not  to  have 
discoA'ered,  in  his  occasional  perambulations  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House,  that  this  form  has  been  disused  for  at  least 
tAA’’enty  years  ?  Again,  in  the  admirable  article  on  Aero¬ 
nautics,  Ave  are  told, — “  A  globe  of  common  air  at  the 
leA’el  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  mean  density  and  temperature, 
is  found  to  Aveigh  about  the  25th  part  of  a  pound  aA’oir- 
dupois.”  Surely  the  Aveight  must  be  someAvhat  affected 
by  the  size  of  the  globe  ?  To  these  inaccuracies,  aa^c  could 
add  many  more.  They  are  not  indiA’idually  of  much  mo¬ 
ment,  but,  taken  together,  they  indicate  an  OA^er-degree  of 
carelessness  in  the  Editor. 


The  Truths  of  Religion,  13y  James  Douglas,  Esq. 

Edinburgh.  Adam  Black.  1830.  8a'o.  Pp.  361. 
Errors  regarding  Religion,  By  James  Douglas,  Esq. 
Edinburgh.  Adam  Black.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  331. 

Pious  men  have  often  complained  that  AA'orks  on  tli oo¬ 
logy  occupy  a  A’ery  subordinate  place  in  most  priA'ate 
libraries,  and  are  read  AA’ith  less  avidity  than  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  subject  demands.  Granting  the  fact  to  be 
so,  Ave  do  not  think  it  sufficiently  proves  Avhat  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  prove,  the  general  prevalence  of  irreligion.  In 
a  Christian  country,  the  reading  and  the  preaching  of 
God’s  AA'ord,  as  they  are  the  ordinary  means  Avhereby  the 
spirit  supports,  enlarges,  and  confirms  religion  in  the  soul, 
so,  from  their  simjdicity,  their  accessibleness,  their  easy 
adaptation  to  all  circumstances  and  classes  of  society, 
they  are  the  means  most  generally  and  most  Avillingly 
had  recourse  to ;  they  furnish  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith 
to  the  learned  and  to  the  unlearned  Avho  use  them  aright, 
and  to  the  great  mass  of  Christian  belie A^ers,  they  are 
quite  satisfactory.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
doubts  Avill  sometimes  arise  CA'en  in  the  candid  mind — 
difficulties  AV'ill  occur  AAdiich  it  requires  much  learning 
and  judgment  to  explain — and  aboA^e  all,  objections  AA'ill 
be  started  Avith  no  small  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  urged 
Avith  no  inconsiderable  share  of  i>lausibility,  by  men  Avhose 
obliquity  of  moral  vision  has  distorted  their  OAvn  belief, 
and  Avho  haAx  no  peace  till  they  hav’e  succeeded  in  per¬ 
verting  the  belief  of  others.  It  is  ])roper,  therefore,  that 
these  difficulties  should  be  provided  for.  It  is  right  that 
the  citadel  of  our  faith  should  be  shoAVii  to  be  not  only 
defensible,  but  altogether  impregnable ;  that  it  should 
offer  perfect  security  to  those  Avho  are  Avithin,  and  be 
ever  ready  to  giA^e  battle  to  all  Avho  assail  it  from  AAUth- 
out ;  that  thus,  by  its  external  fortifications  and  its  in¬ 
ternal  supplies,  it  may  baffie  every  attempt  to  despoil  the 
Christian  of  his  hope,  and  that  the  enemies  of  our  Sion 
may  see,  in  their  total  discomfiture,  the  Aveaknessof  their 
arms,  Jind  the  folly  of  their  undertaking.  This,  Ave 
think,  is  the  great  use  of  theological  controATrsy,  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  cAddences  of  religion  ;  not  so  much 
to  establish  the  faithful,  to  conA'ince  the  infidel,  or  con- 
A*ert  the  scoffer,  as  to  confirm  the  AvaA’ering,  to  giA'e  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  timid,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  irreligion 
among  the  unprejudiced.  And  AAdien  aa'c  remember  the 
distinguished  names  Avhich  adorn  this  branch  of  our  lite¬ 
rature,  (’hillingworth,  and  Barrow,  and  Tillotson,  and 
Butler,  and  Paley,  and  Watson,  and  Chalmers,  and  Inglis, 
good  reason  have  aa’c  to  be  proud  of  the  champions  Avhom 
the  sneer  of  infidelity  has  roused  to  exert  their  mighty 
energies  iu  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  Christian 
cause, 


e  certainly  liave  no  intention  of  giA’ing  ^Ir  Douglas  a 
place  among  the  most  eminent  assertors  of  religious  truth  ; 
yet  Ave  are  far  from  thinking  meanly  cither  of  his  talents 
or  of  his  present  publications.  The  great  fault  of  his 
Avork  on  the  Truths  of  Religion,  is  a  Avant  of  aim.  It 
contains  many  excellent  truths  and  sagacious  obserA^a- 
tions  ;  there  is  also  some  acuteness  of  reasoning  and  force 
of  application,  and  the  author  displays  throughout  an  ex- 
tensiA'e  acquaintance  AAuth  books,  especially  such  as  treat 
more  directly  of  thecdogy ;  but  altogether  the  AAmrk  is  of 
too  miscellaneous  a  cast.  Tlie  A'ery  general  title  of  “  The 
Truths  of  Religion,”  AAmuld  lead  us  to  expect  either  a 
systematic  scheme  of  Christian  theology,  or,  Avhat  aa’C 
should  haA’c  liked  much  better,  a  connected  exposition  of 
its  more  prominent  and  leading  doctrines.  Something 
of  this  kind  is  promised  in  31  r  Douglas’s  table  of  contents, 
but  AA’e  are  disappointed  in  the  execution  :  there  is  too 
little  of  selection — things  of  little  or  subordinate  moment 
are  carelessly  mixed  up  Avith  the  most  important  truths  ; 
and  thus  tlie  mind  is  apt,  in  a  great  measure,  to  lose  sight 
of  those  primary  truths  AA’hich  ought  to  occupy  its  undi¬ 
vided  attention.  3'he  book  strongly  remimls  us  of  a  late 
literary  earl’s  picture-gallery,  Avhere  scratchy  engravings, 
the  refuse  of  the  print  shops,  shared  the  light,  and  graced 
the  side  of  Aaliuible  jiaintings  by  the  first  masters.  Works 
of  this  nature,  that  affect  to  illustrate  hfilf-a-dozen  A'ery 
important  subjects,  each  of  Avhich  aa'ouUI,  to  do  it  justice, 
require  for  itself  a  space  equal  to  the  Avlndc  Aadume,  are 
always  trying  to  an  author’s  reputation,  and  generally 
proA'e  unsatisfactory.  They  are  indei'd  highly  useful  and 
valuable,  when  they  proceed  from  ;i  AA  riter  possessing  a 
comju'ehensive  gras])  of  mind,  and  Avhen,  like  Paley’s 
“  Evitlences,”  and  Dr  Inglis’s  “  3^indication,”  they  com¬ 
bine  sim])licity  of  arrangement  and  clearness  of  argument, 
Avith  conclusiA'eness  of  moral  demonstration.  But  3Ir 
Douglas’s  AA^ork,  excellent  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  and 
higlily  creditable  to  the  author’s  princij)les  and  his  talents, 
IcaA'es  us  to  a  certain  extent  dissatisfied.  We  are  hurried 
from  one  important  subject  to  another,  by  a  rapid  ami 
somcAA'hat  violent  transition,  frequently  without  our  being 
able  to  trace  any  ])0culiar  connexion,  except  that  general 
analogy  Avhich  subsists  betAveen  all  parts  of  the  divine 
scheme  of  redemption.  Here  Ave  have  the  fall  of  man, 
and  by  cand  by  a  dissertation  oii  llebrcAV  poetry — the 
history  of  the  Jcavs — the  indiictiA'e  philosophy — the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification,  and  a  description  of  the  society  in 
heaven,  inters])ersed  AV’ith  occasional  notices  of  profane 
authors,  and  some  half-dozen  j)oetical  quotations  from 
Virgil.  The  author  AAa)uld  probably  think  Ave  AA'cre  tri¬ 
fling  Avith  him,  AV'cre  Ave  to  characterise  his  “  'rruths  of 
Religion”  as  an  excellent  theological  scrap-book.  But  Ave 
have  no  intention  of  speaking  lightly  of  Mr  Douglas  or 
of  his  volume.  On  the  contrary,  Ave  have  read  his  AVork 
Avith  much  pleasure,  and  though  aa'c  liaA'e  found  fault  Avith 
the  execution  of  its  plan  as  deficient  in  distinctness  and 
unity,  and  to  this  extent  unsatisfactory,  Ave  are  not  blind 
to  its  general  merits.  The  author  is  indeed  too  ambitious 
of  displaying  all  that  he  knoAV's;  he  is  too  A  ague  and  diffuse, 
ami  apt  to  Avander  into  generalities  ;  hut  his  perceptions 
are  vivid,  his  acuteness  very  considerable,  and  his  religious 
opinions  consistent  Avith  tin*  standards  of  our  church. 
His  Avork  may  therefore  he  read  Avith  advantage  by  all 
Avho  feel  an  interest  (and  Avho  is  not  interested  ?)  in  the 
truths  of  our  holy  religion. 

Mr  Douglas’s  volume  on  the  “  Errors  regarding  Reli¬ 
gion”  is  a  later,  and  we  think  a  better  executed  avoi  k,  than 
his  “  'I’niths.”  Here  the  author  has  displayed  his  exten¬ 
sive  reading  and  his  natural  shrewdness  to  advantage. 
His  A’iew  of  the  great  leading  f(*atun*s  of  heresy  and  in¬ 
fidelity  is  com|)reliensive  and  philosoj)hical ;  his  strictures 
are,  in  general,  just,  and  his  oavii  o])inions  ajiiJear  to  be  or¬ 
thodox.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  fallen  into  the  fashion¬ 
able  absiii'dity  of  supj)Osing  that  the  Avorld  is  at  i»resent 
on  the  eve  of  some  great  change.  e  are  astonished  to 
find  this  unj)hilosophical  view  so  prevalent  in  many  Avork^f 
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of  merit  which  hiive  lately  issued  from  the  press.  It  is 
natural  for  people  to  look  upon  the  age  in  which  they 
themselves  live,  as  more  remarkable  than  its  predecessors, 
and  to  anticipate  the  wonders  of  that  which  is  to  succeed 
it ;  but  experience  ought  to  guard  the  philosopher  against 
too  easily  yielding  to  a  vulgar  delusion  which  has  amused 
the  credulous  from  the  first  dawn  of  milleunarianism,  down 
to  the  hallucinations  of  those  who  see  a  brighter  dawn 
opening  upon  the  maixh  of  intellect.  Mr  Douglas  is, 
however,  sufficiently  severe  in  his  strictures  on  those  dan¬ 
gerous  heresies  and  errors  which  have  from  time  to  time 
troubled  the  peace  of  the  church.  This  is  all  quite  right. 
We  by  no  means  desire  to  see  restored  that  style  of  con¬ 
troversy,  once  so  prevalent  even  among  Protestants,  which 
deemed  vituperation  as  good  a  weapon  as  argument ;  but 
we  confess  that  in  these  days  of  affected  candour  and  un¬ 
disguised  liberalism,  we  honour  the  man  who,  while  he 
exposes  the  fallacy,  expresses  his  detestation  of  a  pernicious 
doctrine.  Intolerance  is,  no  doubt,  reprehensible  enough  ; 
it  is,  and  has  been,  the  cause  of  much  mischief  in  the  world ; 
hut  it  at  least  offers  a  presumption  of  honesty.  (In  the 
other  liand,  extreme  liberality,  however  well  sounding  and 
plausible  a  name,  is  very  apt,  especially  in  religion,  to  de¬ 
generate  xwio  liberalism  av  frecthinkiny  ;  and  if  it  do  not 
jiroceed  from  the  same  source,  does,  we  fear,  often  lead  to 
the  same  result — indifference  to  all  truth.  Our  author 
is  not  intofei'ant,  but  he  has  evidently  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  and  takes  [U’oper  care  to  show  it.  Mr  Douglas  is 
a  layman — he  writes  like  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar — and, 
what  we  hope  he  will  esteem  a  higher  compliment,  con¬ 
sidering  the  subjects  to  w'hich  he  has  devoted  so  much  at¬ 
tention,  like  a  well-informed  and  orthodox  theologian. 


Grech  Kxcrcises ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  Grech  Cuniposi- 
linn,  so  constructed  as  to  lead  the  Student  from  the  Kle- 
ments  of  Grammar  to  the  Hiyhcf  Parts  of  Syntax, 
ti^d  Kdition.  Improved  by  the  Kev.  F.  E.  J,  \"alpy, 
IM aster  of  Heading  School.  With  Vocabulary,  &c. 
I’p.  3^49. 

'J’liis  is  a  book,  in  our  opinion,  so  excellent,  and  in  all 
respects  so  praiseworthy,  that  we  should  wish  to  see  it 
introduced  into  all  the  gymnasiums  and  grammar-schools 
of  Scotland,  even  though  w'e  should  expose  ourselves  to 
the  charge  of  anti-nationalism  in  endeavouring  to  exclude 
the  “  Greek  Exercises,”  more  cumbrous,  less  tasteful,  less 
happily-selected,  and  more  highly-priced,  of  our  own 
learned  J*rofessor  Dunbar.  For  the  highly  classical 
name  of  Valj»y  w’C  entertain,  and  have  long  entertained, 
the  greatest  veneration  ;  avc  are  sure  W’e  venerate  him  as 
much  in  our  hyperborean  distance  as  his  countrymen  in 
the  south  ;  and  so  long  as  England  exhibits  such  masterly 
and  practical  scholars  at  the  head  of  her  literary  establish¬ 
ments,  so  long  shall  she  maintain  her  pre-eminence  over 
her  sister  kingdom  in  the  elegance  and  profundity  of  lier 
classical  erudition.  I'lifortunately,  iis  we  deem,  for  the 
classical  vtmth  of  Scotland,  our  eminent  scholars  indulge 
too  much  in  the  exercise  of  their  national  propensities  to¬ 
wards  metaphysical  dis4(uisition,  and  consume  their  facul¬ 
ties,  too  iiiiprofitably  for  the  majority  of  their  pupils,  in 
dis]>utations  regarding  the  nomenclature  or  arrangements 
of  grammar — subjunctive  and  indicative  moods,  &c. — 
points  which,  in  their  very  nature,  arc  indeterminable;  and, 
even  though  the.y  w’ere  w'ith  the  most  indubitable  nicety 
determined,  can  be  to  the  student  in  his  practice  of  little 
or  no  use  w’hatever.  We  shoidd  like  to  see  a  Valpy  or 
two  arise  in  Scotland — some  profound,  yet  plain,  efficient, 
and  influential  scholars,  wdio  should  infuse  animation  into 
4he  torpidity  of  our  system  ;  and,  as  a  ]n*incipal  step  to- 
ivards  this  object,  sliimld  frame  for  our  schoeds  such  be- 
jieficial  b<H»ks  as  Valpy *s  Eleyantiat  Latinw,  and  \’alpy’s 
Greek  Exercises,  We  should  be  inclined,  even  from 
the  humble  recess  of  our  to  advise  even  the  re- 

^vubtuble  and  world-challenging  IVofevsor  i^illaas  him¬ 


self,  to  set  his  hand  industriously  and  emulously  to  such 
a  task,  instead  of  declaiming  idly  and  querulously  with  his 
against  the  total  disciplineand  modesof  tuition  of  our 
Scottish  schools.  One  or  two  books  such  as  these  we  have 
just  mentioned — solid,  practical,  and  unmetaphysical,  ha¬ 
ving  the  influence  of  their  use  backed  by  substantial  learn¬ 
ing  and  enthusiasm,  not  declamatory  froth  and  peevish  vi¬ 
tuperation,  on  the  part  of  our  teachers — would  do  more  to 
re-in  vigorate  our  northern  classical  languor,  than  a  hundred 
letters  to  Members  vituperative  of  our  Scottish  tuition. 
On  this  subject,  indeed,  we  are  involuntarily  prompted 
to  say  a  great  deal ;  but  as  our  remarks  might  appear 
unconnected  with  Mr  Valpy’s  volume,  we  shall  merely 
conclude  wdth  recommending  it  to  our  friends,  the  lovers 
of  Greek,  throughout  Scotland,  as  the  best  Introduction 
to  Greek  Composition  that  hath,  as  yet,  aj^peared  in  our 
literature. 


Elements  of  the  Latin  Lanyuayc.  Simplified  and  connect¬ 
edly  arranged.  In  Three  Farts.  Fart  First — Rudi¬ 
ments,  ^’t*.  fly  Edward  Woodford,  A. M.  Fp.  111. 

We  think  well  of  the  cleverness,  simplicity  of  method, 
and  connected  arrangement,  of  this  little  unpresuming 
volume  ;  and  though  we  cannot  recommend  that  it  should 
be  introduced  into  our  schools  to  the  prejudice  of  liuddi- 
man’s  excellent  work,  yet  we  think  it  maybe  perused  by 
our  schoolmasters  with  considerable  instruction  and  plea¬ 
sure. 


The  In y rate's  Gift.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  In  Five  Acts. 
Edinburgh.  James  Kay.  1830.  18mo,  Fp.  197. 

AVk  h  ave  seen  ivorsc  dramatic  poems  than  this,  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  bad  enough. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEllATUKE. 


THE  EDITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS; 

OR, 

A  TEET  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

No.  VIII* 

Stulta,  jocosa,  canenda,  dolentia,  seria,  sacra, 

En  posita  ante  oculos,  Lector  amice,  tuos; 

Qui.s(|uis  es,  hie  alic^uid  quod  delcctabit  iiahebis; 

Tristior  an  levior,  selige  (piicquid  amas*” 

Ali.  men  are  more  or  less  mad.”  In  other  words, 
all  men,  under  certain  given  circumstances,  think,  feel, 
and  act  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  any  other 
men  under  the  same  circumstances  would  either  think, 
feel,  or  act.  What  is  commonly  called  knowledge  of  the 
world,  is  in  truth  nothing  else  but  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  The  mere  ignoramus  gapes  and  cries  out  at  every 
step,  because  he  is  continually  meeting  with  something 
which  had  not  previously  come  within  the  narrow  sphere 
of  his  own  observation.  'flie  possessor  of  a  more  en¬ 
larged  mind  is,  on  the  contrary,  astonished  at  nothing, 
because  the  very  circumstance  Avhich  has  enlarged  his 
mind  is,  that  he  has  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  great 
law  of  nature  expressed  in  the  four  Latin  words — tot 
homines — tot  sententuc.  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  small 
mind  and  a  great  mind  brought  into  immediate  contrast 
anywhere — at  a  dinner-party,  for  example.  The  small 
mind  has  made  its  own  experience  (trifling  as  that  in 
all  probability  has  been)  the  groundwork  of  certain 
principles,  which  it  lias  built  up  with  the  most  pragmati¬ 
cal  nicety  and  obstiiiah;  sell-sufficiencv,  and  whatever 
seems  to  go  beyond  this  narrow  and  puny  bmindary,  at 
once  throws  it  off*  its  balance, — surprises,  cmifuses,  stu- 
pities,  and  demolishes  it.  Hut  the  great  mind  makes 
allowance  for  every  possible  diversity  of  ojdnion — for 
every  possible  mode  of  feeling.  The  great  mintl  knows 


the  constitution  of  its  own  nature — its  powers  and  its 
feeblenesses,  and  also  knows  that  there  exist  other  na¬ 
tures  no  less  admirable — no  less  instinct  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  workmanship  of  an  Almighty  hand — whose  pecu¬ 
liar  idiosyncrasy  is  totally  distinct  from  its  own.  Hence, 
a  great  mind  is  full  of  forbearance  and  benevolence  towards 
all  mankind.  In  company,  a  small  snappish  mind,  gift¬ 
ed  with  some  quickness,  but  very  little  extent  of  vision, 
seizes  upon  petty  errors  and  trifling  discrepancies  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  triumphantly  tears,  and  rugs,  and  shakes  its 
head  over  tliem  like  a  pnppy-dog  over  a  glove  or  a  worsted 
stocking,  wagging  its  tail  all  the  time  in  token  of  self-ap¬ 
probation,  and  ever  and  anon  emitting  a  short  bark  to 
attract  more  general  attention.  A  great  mind  views  wuth 
interest  and  delight  every  state  in  which  intellect  deve- 
lopes  itself,  how’ever  imperfect  that  developement  maybe. 
Kveii  the  clever  little  conceited  creature  wdio  occupies 
almost  all  the  conversation,  and  lays  down  the  law  so 
eini>hatically,  affords  to  such  a  mind  an  amusing  and  not 
unprofitable  study.  Tt  has  consequently  been  invariably 
remarked,  that  the  manners  and  conversation  of  all  those 
men  who  have  made  advances  in  science  and  the  art  of 
ratiocination  beyond  any  of  their  contemj)oraries,  liave 
been  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  affability.  They  have 
learned  to  respect  the  individual  from  having  deejdy 
studied  the  species.  As  the  botanist  discovers  in  the 
meanest  weed  attributes  linking  it  indissolubly  with  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  does  the  philosopher 
in  every  condition  of  mind,  and  in  every  manifestation 
of  feeling,  acknowledge  the  presence  of  that  nobler  and 
ethereal  essence  which  distinguishes  man,  not  from  the 
lowei’  animals,  for  to  them  also  belong  both  mind  and 
feeling,  but  from  the  flowers  of  the  fleld  and  the  stones 
of  the  desert. 

In  the  eye  of  philosophy,  therefore,  madness,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  w'ord,  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  is  limited  to  that  particular  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  system  which  produces  positive  corporeal  dis¬ 
ease.  Unfortunately,  however,  philosophy  is  seldom  met 
with  in  ordinary  life,  and  as  the  unphilosophical  are  less 
scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  their  terms,  all  men  are  pro¬ 
nounced  mad  whose  thoughts  and  actions  are  not  like 
unto  their  thoughts  and  actions.  Respectable  gentlemen 
of  fifty  generally  inform  us  that  love  is  madness  ; — hun¬ 
dreds  of  worthy  tradesmen,  who  make  from  live  to  fifteen 
shillings  a-day,  look  upon  ambition  as  madness  ; — coun¬ 
try  clergymen,  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  and  the  fathers 
of  thirteen  children,  consider  military  individuals  in  red, 
who  w  ear  spurs  and  moustaches,  not  altogether  in  their 
right  mind  ; — the  spendthrift  maintains  that  the  miser  is 
cracked,  and  the  miser  is  clear  that  the  spendthrift  is  non 
compos ; — the  merchant,  w  ho  has  worked  all  his  life  at 
the  ledger,  is  in  terrible  distress  if  his  son  turns  out  a 
genius,  which  to  him  is  synonymous  with  entire  useless¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  son,  as  he  growls  up,  begins  to  discover  that 
his  father  is  a  particularly  weak  and  contemptible  sort  of 
character.  Ihus  mankind  go  on,— each  admiring  his 
cwvn  w  isdom,  and  overw  helmed  with  astonishment  at  the 
evident  insanity  of  every  body  else. 

ell,  be  it  so.  We  are  all  mad  ;  and  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  the  imputation,  let  us  make  a  virtue  of 
necessily,  and  turn  our  lunacy  to  the  best  account  we  can. 
W  e  plead  guilty,  for  our  ow’n  part,  to  the  most  uncon- 
‘^ciunable  flts  of  madness  that  ever  turned  the  brain  of 
earthly  Uditor.  W  e  have  grown  mad  under  all  circum¬ 
stances — in  all  scenes,  and  at  all  times.  W^e  have  been 
sometimes  stark  staring  mad,  sometimes  idiotically  silly, 
and  sometimes  jdteously  imbecile.  W"e  have  been  wihl 
and  furious  in  our  madness,  like  the  enraged  bull,  or  tlie 
horned  rhinoceros;  and  we  have  been  gentle,  maudlin, 
and  innocent  as  an  old  man  tipsy  in  his  dotage.  'I'hink 
not  w’e  mean  to  deny  having  been  mad  when  in  our 
Suppers  ;  and  most  willingly  do  we  confess,  that  in  boots 
We  have  been  mad  times  and  ways  beyond  computation, 
have  written  prose  so  mad;  that  nothing  could  have 


been  madder,  except  something  w’e  also  w’rote  W’hich  we 
called  poetry.  W"e  have  been  mad  among  the  snows  of 
Norway,  skating  after  the  w’olves  and  bears  at  the  rate 
of  about  thirty  miles  an  hour  w'e  have  been  mad  in  the 
forests  of  Germany,  summoning  the  wild  huntsman  with 
many  a  frightful  incantation  ; — we  have  been  mad  upon 
the  vine-robed  hills  of  France,  dancing  through  the  cloud¬ 
less  summer  night  to  the  sound  of  pipe  and  castanet 
w^e  have  been  mad  among  the  old  ruins  of  Italy,  scaring 
the  dark  hats  out  of  their  murderous  holes,  and  striking 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  unprincipled  owls ^we  have 
been  mad  in  the  centre  of  all  the  light  and  revelry  of  Lon¬ 
don,  staring  on  and  on  at  the  whole  scene,  until  we  thought 
W’e  had  pushed  hack  the  surface  of  a  mighty  churchyard, 
and  w’ere  gazing  at  a  busy  world  of  death,  wdiich,  in  every 
stage  of  corruption  and  decay,  hurried  through  a  per¬ 
plexing  and  fantastic  maze  of  profitless  occupation.  Rut 
ill  a  most  especial  manner  w^e  have  been  mad  in  our  own 
native  country  of  Scotland,  and  still  more  so  in  our  dear 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  through  all  its  delightful  vicinity. 

We  have  been  mad  in  the  Old  Toini,  diving  down  the 
most  indoscrihable  closes  and  dark  alleys, — walking  up 
iiarroAV  winding  staircases,  which  led  to  ruinous  apart¬ 
ments  that  have  been  deserted  since  the  time  of  the  great 
plague,  flnding  in  them  nothing  hut  fragments  of  old 
tapestry,  and  here  and  there  the  mouldering  legs  of  an- 
ti(pie  chairs  and  tables,  all  the  rest  having  crumbled  away 
into  dust,  and  evaporated  into  air.  W  e  have  listened  till 
w'e  heard  in  some  upper  story,  or  along  some  broken  gal¬ 
lery,  the  creaking  and  the  slamming  of  a  door  opened  or 
shut  by  some  unknowui  agency ;  mysterious  footsteps 
rang  in  our  ears,  and  a  dark  circle  of  the  men  of  other 
times  seemed  to  gather  around  us,  pale  and  silent,  hut  of 
stern  and  haughty  aspect,  and  here  and  there,  like  a  dia¬ 
mond  set  in  ebony,  a  form  and  face  of  delicate  and  un¬ 
earthly  beauty  gleaming  sadly  among  the  darker  shapes. 
Then  has  fear  mingled  with  our  madness,  and  we  have 
rushed  out  into  the  long  and  winding  lanes,  populous  with 
squalid  life,  and  listened  distractedly  to  the  sharp  wailings 
of  penury,  the  fierce  out-hreakings  of  passion,  and  the  hi¬ 
deous  ribaldry  of  hardened  immorality.  Then,  ns  we 
hastened  on  by  a  thickly-huddled  congregation  of  pawn¬ 
brokers’  shops,  filled  wuth  all  their  motley  display  of  tar¬ 
nished  finery  and  paltry  goods  Avhich  formerly  puffed  up 
with  pride  the  souls  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  they 
belonged,  we  have  bitterly  laughed  at  the  arts  and  refine¬ 
ments  of  society,  reading  its  folly  in  some  broken  mirror, 
and  its  emptiness  in  some  threfulbare  coat,  dangling  upon 
a  pole,  as  if  in  mockery  of  its  former  owner,  yet  hung  out 
for  show  in  the  liojie  of  alluring  a  second  purchaser ! 

We  have  been  mad  in  the  JVcw  Town^  rattling  in  a 
coach  to  some  great  assembly  of  rank  and  fashion,  and,  on 
arriving  there,  flinging  ourselves,  like  a  swimmer  from  a 
promontory’s  brow,  into  the  ocean  of  gaiety  which  lay 
before  us.  WT*  have  given  ourselves  iij)  to  the  delusion 
of  the  scene  and  the  hour.  WT»  have  taught  our  eyes  to 
believe  that  they  gazed  on  beauty, — our  ears  that  they 
drank  in  music.  We  liave  fancied  that  noise  tand  bustle 
constituted  pleasure, — that  scandal  and  laughter  were  the 
chief  ingredients  of  wit.  We  have  devoured  ices  and 
jellies,  and  quaffed  sour  chamjiaign,  almost  as  if  they  had 
been  novelties,  and  have  actually  caught  ourselves  soothed 
into  a  feeling  of  vanity  by  the  coquettisli  attentions  of  a 
few  girls  in  their  teens.  We  have  returned  to  the  dan¬ 
cing-room  after  we  have  supped  ;  and  we  have  come  back 
to  the  supper- room  after  we  have  ilanced  ;  and  we  have 
renewed  the  alternate  enjoyments  of  supping  and  qiiadril- 
ling  till  till*  lights  hnrned  dimmer,  and  till,  like  the  ghost 
in  “  Hamlet,”  we  l^egan  to  “  scent  the  morning  air.”  It 
this  was  not  madness  in  an  Editor,  Dr  Abercrombie 
himself  could  not  tell  what  madness  is. 

W  e  have  been  mad  in  all  the  ]dacesof  celebrity  which, 
like  the  border  of  an  Indian  shawl,  hem  in  our  Athens 
upon  every  side.  have  been  mad  at  Koslin  and  in 

liawthorndcn,  Who  has  not  been  mad  amidst  scenery 
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SO  bewitching  ?  It  oppresses  oar  soul  with  too  full  a 
sense  of  the  loveliness  of  external  nature,  and  our  mad¬ 
ness  is  full  of  melancholy.  We  throw  ourselves  down 
upon  the  breezy  height  that  commands  the  castle  and  the 
wooded  dell,  and,  gazing  upwards  on  the  summer  sky,  we 
catch  the  murmuring  of  the  stream  and  hear  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  until  the  sounds  and  the  sunshine  become  a 
part  of  ourselves,  and  the  fret,  and  languor,  and  feverish 
anxieties  of  ordinary  existence  sink  into  oblivion.  The 
trees  that  hang  upon  the  side  of  Hawthornden,  how  are 
they  interfused  with  the  golden  sunlight !  how  are  they, 
in  beautiful  variety,  either  massed  up  into  magnificent 
groups  waving  over  the  toppling  cliffs,  or  opening  into 
glades  and  fairy  knolls,  into  which  there  comes  down 
from  the  sky  a  golden  shower  of  beams  like  Jove  into  the 
lap  of  Daniie  !  Then  the  stream  !  th.at  “  pure  and  blessed 
thing  !”  for  ever  prattling  on  with  its  many  tones  !  how 
deep  the  enchantment  which  it  lends  to  that  glorious 
ramble  between  Lass  wade  and  Rosliti !  Call  it  not  classic 
Hawthornden  it  has  higher  attributes  ;  it  is  a  spot  of 
earth  hallowed  not  by  man,  but  by  God. 

We  have  been  mad  at  Musselburgh.  The  enormous 
sums  which  we  have  staked  on  horse-flesh,  in  the  race¬ 
course  there,  exceed  all  computation  ;  yet,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  we  have  never  been  more  than  a  few  pounds 
either  in  or  out  of  pocket  any  one  season.  It  is  well  that 
is  so,  for  we  have  more  than  once  felt  the  spirit  of  a 
black-leg  creeping  upon  us,  and  we  have  longed  to  hedge 
our  bets,  and  ev'en  to  physic  the  horses  against  which  we 
gave  the  long  odds.  But  few  minds  can  help  being  thrown 
off  their  equilibrium,  by  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  the  horse 
you  have  backed  come  in  by  half  a  neck.  There  is  first 
the  perfect  hush  of  the  multitude,  when,  as  Campbell  says, 
“  the  boldest  holds  his  breath  for  a  time,”  as  they  pass 
tlie  distance,  and  near  the  winning,  post ;  then  there  are 
the  slight  alterations  in  the  places  of  the  leading  horses, 
alterations,  however,  which  change  the  destination  of 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  the  sight  of  which  so  agitates 
the  spectators,  that  to  relieve  their  throbbing  and  oppressed 
hearts,  they  burst  out  of  silence  into  tumultuous  shouts  of 
encouragement,  and  exclamations  of  sudden  joy  or  fear; 
then  there  is  the  final  and  momentary  struggle — the 
whipping  and  spurring  of  the  riders — the  waving  of  hats, 
and  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  inimitable  tact  with  which 
some  experienced  old  jockey  lifts  his  horse,  at  the  very 
winning-post,  a  full  head  before  all  the  others.  Human 
nature  could  stand  no  more ;  were  the  race  continued 
twenty  yards  farther,  we  and  a  dozen  other  sporting  cha¬ 
racters  would  drop  down  dead  on  the  spot  from  sheer  over¬ 
excitement.  But  the  collecting  of  one’s  winnings  !  The 
calm  smile  of  conscious  superiority  with  which  you  poc¬ 
ket  a  bunch  of. notes!  or  the  rich  expression  of  ill-con¬ 
cealed  triumph  with  which  you  exact  the  payment  of  five 
shillings  from  some  old  miser,  who  ventured  to  bet  to  that 
extent,  upon  what  he  considered  a  certainty  !  No  wonder 
w'e  have  been  mad  at  Musselburgh. 

We  have  been  mad  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  between 
Newhaveii  and  Aberdour ;  mad,  not  as  the  trustees  of 
the  Fife  Ferries  are  mad,  but  as  he  is  who  rejoices  in  the 
dancing  up  and  down  of  a  trim-built  wherry.  Away 
have  we  scudded  up  almost  to  Grangemouth,  or  down  to 
the  Isle  of  May  and  the  hoary  Bass  ;  now  whizzing  be¬ 
fore  the  breeze  like  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  now  steer¬ 
ing  within  one  point  of  the  wind,  as  vessel  was  never 
steered  before.  We  have  fished  all  night  off  the  north¬ 
east  point  of  Inchkeith,  and  found  our  boat  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  fille<l  with  the  most  unimaginable  creatures,  concern¬ 
ing  the  natural  history  of  which  not  Dr  Greville  him¬ 
self  could  give  ns  any  information.  We  have  explored 
several  uninhabited  islands,  which  lie  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  village  of  Cramond  ;  and  on  the  shores  of 
one  of  them,  we  once  saw  the  print  of  a  man’s  foot,  but 
we  were  never  able  to  discover  the  horde  of  barbarians  to 
which  he  must  have  belonged.  We  have  dragged  for 
pj'sters  off  IVe^tofipaus^  an^  jji  the  valin  morn¬ 


ing,  the  sonorous  tones  of  our  voice  may  have  been  heard 
by  the  perambulator  on  the  beach  at  Portobello,  mingling 
with  the  dredging-song  of  the  fishermen.  The  pandores 
know  the  music,  and  wdllingly  allow  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  the  Editor,  on  whom,  in  mute  love,  they  turn 
their  “  gentle  dumb  expression,”  as  we  gulp  them  alive. 

We  have  been  mad  at  Craigmillar  Castle,  that  ancient 
seat  of  Scottish  royalty,  the  favourite  residence  of  Mary 
the  beautiful,  the  high-minded,  and  the  deeply-injured. 
No  wonder  that  she  loved  it,  for  it  commands  the  noblest 
view  in  all  the  land, — the  fertile  plains  of  East  Lothian, 
the  magnificent  basin  of  the  Forth,  the  undulating  Pent- 
lands,  the  lion  hill  of  King  Arthur,  the  placid  lake  which 
sleeps  at  its  foot,  and  the  palaces  and  tow'ers  of  Dunedin. 
We  have  visited  Craigmillar  only  twice  in  our  life,  and 
on  both  occasions  we  had  good  reason  to  be  mad — a  slow 
consuming  madness,  which  broke  not  out  at  the  time,  but 
which  struck  into  our  constitution,  and  w  ill  be  difficult  to 
eradicate. 

We  have  been  mad  on  the  Corstorphin  hills, — mad  at 
Cramond  Brig, — mad  at  Habbie’s  Howe, — mad  at  the 
Compensation  Pond, — mad  at  Pennyciiick, — mad — O  1 
very  mad  at  Curry, — and  in  a  state  of  total  distraction 
at  Haddington.  But  why  confine  ourselves  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  ?  Where  have  we  not  been 
mad  ?  Have  we  not  been  deeply  and  gloomily  mad  in 
that  bleak  and  wild  valley,  through  Avhich  the  Line  winds 
to  the  Tweed,  where  rises  the  black  castle  of  Drochil, 
that  gaunt  and  spectral-looking  mansion,  commenced,  but 
never  finished,  by  the  bloody  Earl  of  Morton  ?  Have  Ave 
not  been  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically  mad  beside  the 
bonny  linn  and  woods  of  Cora,  into  Avhose  Avhite  waters 
we  fell  but  to  rise  out  of  them  again  with  renewed  vi¬ 
gour,  the  baptized  child  of  Scotland  and  her  thousand  ri- 
A’ers  ?  Have  we  not  been  purely,  truly,  and  tenderly  mad 
upon  thy  broad  surface,  glorious  Lochlomond  !  Avhere  Ave 
sailed  with  Thee^  and  loved  thee  all  the  while  too  well  to 
love  great  nature  so  much  as  we  haA^e  done  of  yore  ?  Dost 
thou  remember  that  we  landed  on  that  fairy  island,  and 
gazed  together  from  the  top  ?  When  shall  we  gaze  again 
together  upon  a  sight  so  fair?  We  must  not  ponder  too  long 
upon  the  ansAv^er  to  that  question.  An  Editor  in  love  is 
an  anomaly  in  nature.  It  matters  not ;  Ave  haA'e  made 
good  our  position.  In  the  Avords  of  the  old  song,  we  may 
safely  say, 

“  INIad,  mad,  and  merry  Avere  Ave, 

Mad  Avere  Ave  up  and  doAvn, 

IVIad  among  the  streams  and  hills. 

And  madder  in  the  roaring  town.” 

But  for  Heaven’s  sake,  let  us  noAV  get  back  to  our 
study  as  fast  as  possible,  else  our  Pegasus  Avill  run  off 
Avith  us  altogether,  and,  like  a  second  John  Gilpin,  Ave 
shall  be  seen  careering  along  every  highroad  in  the 
kingdom.  Our  Slippers  Avill  operate  like  a  cooling 
draught,  and  avc  shall  become  once  more  sedate,  compo¬ 
sed,  and  dignified; — 

“  Here  aAva,  there  aAA'a,  Avandering  Editor, 

Here  aAA'a,  there  aAva,  AA'rite  sober  prose ; 

With  all  the  blockheads  iioav  keep  up  your  credit,  or 
BigAvigs  and  boobies  Avill  turn  up  their  nose.” 

Well,  they  may  just  do  so  if  they  please,  for  even  here,  in 
our  study,  we  hold  to-day  a  jubilee,  and  we  shall  give  free 
scope  to  Avhatsoever  mood  of  mind  may  present  itself. 
And  why  should  we  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  day  of  rejoicing 
to  all  Scotland,  seeing  that  to-day,  in  greater  power  and 
Avith  more  resources  than  eA'er,  Ave  commence  the  Fourth 
Vitlume  of  the  JAterary  JouniaL  Why  should  aac  not 
take  our  pleasure  in  our  OAvn  Slippers,  seeing  that,  Avhen 
in  our  boots,  AA'e  can  do  business  in  a  style  that  laughs  to 
scorn  all  other  Editors  ?  Look  to  our  revieAvs  in  this  very 
Number.  The  leading  revieAv  alone  Avould  make  the  for¬ 
tune  of  any  iicav  periodical.  Nor  is  that  on  the  Ency- 
dop(i?di«  Jiritaniiica;  or  that  ou  Douj^lai  of  CaYfr^i  of 
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that  on  Valpy’s  Greek  Exercises,  less  excellent.  Then 
look  to  our  Original  Poetry, — the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and 
the  author  of  “  Anster  Fair”  side  by  side,*  two  of  the 
strongest  pillars  of  our  national  school ;  and  Gertrude,  our 
own  Gertrude — whom  we  back  at  this  moment  against 
both  L.  E.  L.  and  Mrs  Norton — gracefully  standing 
apart  by  herself  “  in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free.” 
Then  look  to  our  “  Varieties,”  and  our  “  Chit  Chat,” — so 
much  information  crammed  into  so  small  a  space,  and  all 
so  pleasant  to  read,  and  so  profitable  to  hear !  And  wait 
a  little,  for  we  have  not  done  yet ;  look  also  to  the  group 
of  contributors,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  we 
ai*e  about  to  summon  with  one  wave  of  our  magic  wand, 
and  who  will  start  up  like  Rhoderick  Dhu’s  band,  each 
ready  armed  with  song  and  sonnet.  Verily,  it  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  marvel  that  we  are  jocund  in  our  Editorship,  for 
greatly  are  we  respected,  and  much  are  we  beloved,  and 
highly  are  we  popular,  whilst  we  see  others  labouring 
around  us  with  little  profit  and  with  small  thanks,  puff¬ 
ing  and  blowing,  and  making  a  terrible  splashing  in  the 
muddy  waters  around  them,  but  sinking  every  day  deep¬ 
er  and  deeper,  till  at  length  nothing  but  a  little  bit  of 
their  bald  heads  is  seen  above  the  slime  and  mire  of  the 
receding  tide.  No  marvel  that  respectable  poets  up  and 
down  the  land  feel  themselves  raised  to  the  third  heavens 
when  any  of  their  lucubrations  find  a  place  in  our  pages, 
and  in  the  exuberant  delight  of  their  hearts,  write  to  us 
in  such  terms  as  the  following,  which  is  but  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  many  pleasing  letters  in  praise  of  our¬ 
selves  we  receive  weekly  ; 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

Forfar,  May,  1830. 

Now  am  I  immortalized  !  Will  not  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal  glide  down  the  silver  stream  of  time, 
with  all  her  pennons  flying, — beautiful,  bright,  and  glo¬ 
rious  ?  and  will  not  the  names  of  your  correspondents 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold  round  the  immortal  slipters, 
emblazoned  on  the  silken  ensign,  rustling  to  the  gentle 
breeze  of  heaven  ?  and  will  not  futurity,  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  gratiilations,  hail  the  magnificent  bark,  as, 
on  her  voyage  of  immortality,  she  sails  along  with  many 
a  happy  shade  of  poet  and  poetess  on  board  ?  Methinks  I 
see  the  splendid  and  sublime  phenomenon  newly  launched, 
and  still  hovering  over  the  Calton-hill,  while  all  the  scene 
below  is  peopled  with  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Scotland, 
gazing  in  breathless  but  pleasurable  astonishment  on  the 
ethereal  wonder !  And  who  are  these  coining  down  through 
the  far  sky,  on  their  glittering  pinions,  with  music  and 
with  song  ?  It  is  the  glorious  Nine  themselves !  Lo  !  they 
salute  the  noble  captain — the  editor  of  editors,  and  grace¬ 
fully  take  their  stations  on  the  quarter-deck,  redolent  of 
balm  and  of  myrtle,  and  of  every  sweet  bloom  !  Hark  ! 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  the  echoing  harps  of  the 
sacred  sisters,  as  the  hallowed  vehicle,  mounting,  floats 
slowly  away  !  By  ten  thousand  fair  hands  are  waved  ten 
thousand  adieus  and  blessings,  whilst  tongues  innumerable 
cheer  the  departing  pageant.  All  the  bells  of  fair  Dun¬ 
edin  chime  jubilant,  and  all  the  mountains  of  Albyn’s  city 
reverberate  the  symphonious  applause  !  Lo  1  a  beautiful 
iris  is  thrown  across  the  sky — a  shower  of  nectar  falls — 
the  spirit-ship  of  poetic  fame  is  baptized  !  Read,  thou  de¬ 
lighted  world,  the  everlasting  name — 

**  irf)c  Ehiuburfil)  iLitevarp  Sfournal.’* 

By  the  romantic  minstrels  of  the  rocky  Caledon — by 
the  poets  and  sweet  po<‘tesses  of  fair  England — and  by 
him,  the  chivalrous  knight  of  the  flaming  lyre,  the  Editor 
HIMSELF,  are  sung  the  praises  of  the  spirit-ship;  and  as  it 
sails  on,  the  breezes  ripple  into  sunlight  around  its  sides. 
Then  fly  the  vulgar  and  the  renegade  crew,  taking  but 
one  brief  glance  of  the  full-rigged  glory,  and  instantly 


♦  Since  writing  flic  abnve,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  postpone 
»  poweilul  ballad  by  the  Shcphcid  till  uui  next. 


hiding  their  diminished  heads,  far  away  and  for  ever  !— - 
A  men ! 

In  like  manner,  we  find  our  own  value  properly  set 
forth  in  an  agreeable  poetical  letter  from  Dumfries.  We 
cannot  insert  the  whole  of  it ;  but  being  not  quite  so  mo* 
dest  now  as  we  once  were,  we  willingly  give  a  place 
to  the  lines  which  follow,  recommending  them  to  the  se-  ^ 
rious  attention  of  all  those  who  hate  us  with  a  {lerfect 
hate,  and  who  sneer  at  us  with  witty  sneers  : 

TO  THE  EDITOR* 

As  skilful  nurses  wisely  show 
The  way  how  children  ought  to  go. 

And  train  them  on  a  piece  of  cloth 
By  precept  and  example  both  ; 

So  YOU,  our  patron,  guide,  and  stay. 

Have  led  us  in  Fame’s  letter’d  way. 

If,  from  plain  prose,  we  witless  stray’d. 

Or  blunder’d  in  the  Muse’s  trade. 

If  dulness  we  mistook  for  fire. 

You,  like  smooth  candour  touch’d  with  ire. 

Applied  with  skill  the  critic’s  lash. 

And  whipt  away  the  brainless  trash  ; 

If  taste  and  judgment  seem’d  to  shine 
In  prospect  o’er  the  future  line. 

You  ne’er  were  niggard  of  applause. 

But  spoke  out  in  young  merit’s  cause* 

Much  reason  have  we  to  conclude 
Your  labours  always  tend  to  good  ; 

You  turn  our  follies  to  a  glass. 

To  show  us  wisdom  as  we  pass ; 

The  present  thus  rebukes  the  past. 

And  even  fools  get  wise  at  last. 

Having  indulged  thus  far  in  egotism,  we  shall  now  de. 
part  out  of  ourselves,  and  summon  into  the  presence  of 
our  readers  a  poet  whom  we  have  long  loved,  but  who, 
devoted  to  higher  duties,  will  probably  never  seek  to  gain 
that  fame  he  might  so  easily  acquire.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  disclose  the  name  of  the  author  of  these  fine 
stanzas : 

STANZAS  TO  THE  RIVER  D - . 

Eheu,  fugaces*  Posthumc,  Posthume, 

Labuntui  anni  i  Hor. 

Again,  then,  on  thy  bank,  exulting  river ! 

Again  we’ve  met ;  and  still  towards  the  main 
Thy  billows  roll  unchanged,  as  if  for  ever, 

Desjiite  of  time,  their  course  they  could  retain. 

Nor  time  nor  change  hath  dimm’d  thy  shining  water, — 
The  rocks  that  girt  thee  still  their  garlands  wear, — 
The  clouds  look  down  upon  their  mountain  daughter. 
Lovely  as  when  at  first  she  sprang  to  air. 

The  scenes  of  early  life  are  round  me  shining 
Beneath  a  bright  and  well-reraember’d  sky  ; 
Unchanged — save  into  bloom  more  undeclining— 

Yet  all  around  me  tells  how  changed  am  I  ! 

From  hope,  which  arc’d  all  tempests,  to  repining — 

From  creeds  which  open’d  heaven  to  childhood’s  view. 
To  doubts,  like  serpents  round  my  heartstrings  twining — 
From  all  I  could  not  dread,  to  all  I  do  ! 

Thy  renovated  youth — Its  luxury  glowing 

On  the  rapt  sense — haloes  thee,  glorious  stream  ! 

Alas  !  while  I  behold  thee  brightly  flowing. 

My  mem’ry’s  wave  through  deserts  pours  its  gleam. 

Yet  there’s  a  beauty  comes  not  by  the  eye, — 

AikI  there’s  a  music  wooes  not  by  the  ear, — 

There  is  a  life  which  breathes  but  in  a  sigh, — 

And  these,  and  more  than  these,  are  with  me  here. 
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1  gaze  upoQ  tby  glory,  as  if  Heaven 

Had  made  me  once  again  what  I  am  not ; 

Since  last  I  saw  thee,  I  have  mourn’d,  watch’d,  striven, 
Loath’d  life  itself, — and  now  ’tis  all  forgot ! 

Ay,  all  forgot ! — the  dead  are  standing  round  me,— 

‘  The  false,  in  their  first  loveliness,  are  near, — 

The  dreams  which  cheer’d,  and  lofty  hopes  which  bound 
me, 

Like  a  soft  sunrise,  dawn  upon  me  here. 

I  gaze  o’er  troubled  days  and  wasted  hours. 

Like  a  spent  meteor  o’er  its  fiery  track  ; 

And,  through  them  all,  like  Eve  to  Eden’s  bowers. 

To  early  love  my  pausing  heart  looks  back. 

As  oft,  in  icicles,  a  flower  remaineth 

Unwither’d,  until  spring  its  buds  unchain  ; 

This  bosom,  through  all  change,  that  love  retaineth, 

And  now  exhumes  its  summer  leaves  again. 

The  noise  of  life  can  ne’er  so  dull  our  ear. 

Nor  passion’s  waves,  though  in  their  wildest  mood, 
That  oft,  above  their  surge,  we  should  not  hear 
The  solemn  voices  of  the  great  and  good. 

They,  station’d  on  the  mountains,  whence  comes  wan- 
d’ring. 

Like  sounds  of  heavenly  birth,  their  holy  strain ; 
While  the  still’d  soul,  its  wasted  seasons  pond’ring. 

Is  wooed  to  all  its  loftier  hopes  again. 

It  is  a  saying  among  farmers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  that  “  as  the  day  lengthens,  the  cold  strengthens.” 
So  it  is  with  poets  :  the  more  the  list  increases,  the  greater 
the  number  of  candidates  that  present  themselves.  There 
came  to  us,  not  many  weeks  ago,  a  simple  son  of  song, 
John  Wright  by  name,  who  had  travelled  all  the  way 
from  Galston  to  Edinburgh,  with  little  else  but  a  ma¬ 
nuscript  poem  in  his  pocket.  His  great  ambition  was  to 
see  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  the  Editor 
of  the  TAterary  Journal ;  and  he  saw  us  both.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  prospectus  of  his  poem,  which  he  is  to  bring  out 
by  subscription,  and  which  he  is  to  c^ll  “  The  Retrospect ; 
or.  Youthful  Scenes.”  Most  of  his  manuscripts  passed 
through  our  hands,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  subjoining, 
as  a  favoiu'able  specimen  of  his  abilities,  the  following 

ANACREONTIC  SONG. 

By  John  Wright, 

Kiss  the  goblet  and  live !  it  is  sweeter  to  sip. 

And  richer  than  beauty’s  ambrosial  lip  ; 

And  fairer  than  Fairyland  poets  have  sung. 

And  trutT  than  flattery’s  mellifluous  tongue  ; 

When  clouds  o’er  the  bright  sky  of  young  hope  are  driven — 
Fill  the  bowl !  fill  it  high  ! — it  will  waft  you  to  heaven  ! 

When  penury  shoots  his  sharp  frosts  through  the  blood. 
When  passion  would  weave  us  too  early  a  shroud, — 
When  conscience  starts  up  like  a  sibilant  snake. 

And  the  glory  sets  darkly  that  shtuie  to  awake 
A  fire  and  a  feeling  which  held  us  in  thrall — 

F'ill  the  bowl !  fill  it  high  ! — ’tis  the  Lethe  of  all ! 

When  obloquy  pours  forth  her  poisonous  breath. 

And  sadrlens  our  sky  with  the  paleness  of  death ; 

When  friendship’s  sweet  smile  is  converted  for  aye, 

To  the  frown  of  contempt  and  the  glance  of  dismay  ; 
Though  these  evils  above  us  like  thunder-clouds  hang — 
Fill  the  bowl !  fill  it  high  ! — it  will  soften  the  pang  ! 

W'hat  is  life,  but  the  sound  of  a  wearisome  chime? — 
What  is  love,  but  a  tree  in  the  desert  of  time. 

Whose  blossoms  look  pale  in  the  watery  glow 
That  dickering  gleams  on  its  branches  of  woe. 


Those  branches  whose  leaves  are  so  pallid  and  few  ? 

Fill  the  bowl !  fill  it  high  !  ’twill  their  verdure  renew  ! 

When  manhood  declines,  and  the  grey  hairs  of  age 
Come  to  tell  that  we  tread  on  life’s  last  leaden  stage  ; 
When  the  lights  of  the  heart  all  in  darkness  subside. 
And  the  slow  hours  like  reptiles  through  charnel  vaults 
glide ; 

When  death’s  shadow  rests  on  the  spiritless  frame. 

Fill  the  bowl !  fill  it  high  ! — ’twill  rekindle  the  flame  ! 

In  a  different  style,  and  from  a  different  part  of  the 
country,  namely,  from  the  good  town  of  Arbroath,  comes 
the  foUowing  effusion.  It  is  a  simple  and  pretty  ballad : 

THE  PRIDE  o’  THE  GLEN. 

Frae  fa’  o’  the  lav’rock  at  gloamin’  yestreen, 

In  glen  o’  the  birk,  an’  the  bracken  sae  gi’een, 

I  wander’d  till  day  was  abroad  on  the  plain, 

Wi’  bonnie  young  Mary,  the  pride  o’  the  glen. 

Young  Mai’y  is  pure  as  the  dew  on  the  bud. 

And  gracefu’  and  fair  as  the  bow  in  the  clud  ; 

And  sportive  and  guileless  as  lamb  on  the  lea — 

And  dear  as  my  life  is  the  lassie  to  me  ! 

Her  cheek’s  like  the  early  sky,  rosie  and  cool ; 

Her  neck  is  the  neck  o’  the  swan  in  the  pool ; 

Her  breast  is  the  breast  o’  the  snowie  white  dove. 

Aye  heavin’  wi’  feeling,  and  lowin’  wi’  love  ! 

You’d  dree  a’  the  sorrows  o’  care  and  o’  pain, 

Ae  tear  o’  her  melting  affection  to  gain  ; 

There’s  naething  on  earth  but  you  gladly  wad  gie 
For  ae  thrill  in  the  glint  o’  her  love-lighted  ee. 

Of  a’  in  this  bosom  that  melts  and  that  glows, 

The  kindest  and  purest  to  Mary  aye  flows. 

As  streams  to  their  hame  in  the  far  ocean  run, 

As  flow’rets  aye  bang  on  the  lips  o’  the  sun. 

Though  I’m  luckless  and  poor,  as  the  cauldrife  may  say. 
They  dreamna  that  I  in  my  keepin’  still  hae 
A  treasure,  whase  value  they  dinna  weel  ken — 

The  heart  o’  young  Mary,  the  pride  o’  the  glen  ! 
Arbroath,  M. 

Taking  a  leap  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  poet  greets  us  there,  starting  up  like  a  pleasant 
thought,  as  Wordsworth  says  of  daisies,  “  when  such  is 
wanted :  ” 

TO  A  BRANCH  OF  ROSES  BLOOMING  IN  A  FLOWER-POT. 

By  the  Rev,  James  Proudfoot  of  Culter. 

Branch  of  Roses,  bending  low. 

O’er  the  page  before  me  lying  ; 

Where  got  thou  that  crimson  glow. 

With  the  hues  of  heaven  vying? 

Where  got  thou  that  lovely  bloom  ? 

And  where  that  delicate  perfume  ? 

F^or  thou  never  wast  bathed  in  the  summer  shower. 
And  the  gaudy  insect  ne’er  courted  thy  flower. 

Branch  of  Roses,  bending  low, 

.Thou  wast  nursed  ’mid  sickly  vapour. 

Even  in  tender  embryo. 

By  the  wasting  midnight  taper. 

Yet  thy  flower  is  red,  and  thy  leaves  are  green. 

As  of  the  garden  thou  hadst  been. 

Though  thou  never  wast  wet  with  the  dew  of  even. 
And  thou  never  wast  faun’d  by  the  breeze  of  heaven. 

Branch  of  Roses,  bending  low. 

Near  a  head  with  sorrow  aching  ; 

Cease  thy  useless  sweets  to  throw 

Around  a  heai  t  with  anguish  breaking  ; 
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Thy  beauty  is  lost,  and  thy  fragrance  vain. 

To  a  heart  of  woe  and  head  of  pain  ; 

For  thy  leaves  shall  fall,  and  thy  flowers  be  faded, 
And  this  heart  to  its  woe  shall  still  be  wedded. 

Branch  of  Roses,  bending  low 

O’er  the  hand  that  now  is  writing ; 

Still  may  be,  ere  thy  buds  shall  blow, 

The  heaving  heart  these  lines  inditing. 

Oh  !  could  man  this  being  loose. 

Soft  as  the  falling  leaf  of  the  rose  ! 

But  firm  is  the  band  of  life’s  mystic  tying. 

And  there’s  many  a  pang  in  the  work  of  dying  ! 

Branch  of  Roses,  bending  low 

O’er  the  hand  thy  stem  that  planted  ; 

Where  the  grave-flowers  rankly  grow. 

Thy  soft  bloom  shall  not  be  wanted  ; 

Yet  some  loved  friend  will  kindly  take 
An  interest  in  thee,  for  my  sake. 

And  save  thy  buds  from  blight  and  blasting. 

When  this  woe-worn  frame  in  earth  is  wasting ! 

From  another  corner  of  the  island  comes  an  amusing 
story  in  prose : 

A  TALK  OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

By  Thomas  Brydson, 

In  the  green  valley  of  a  certain  mountain  range,  stands, 
or  stood,  the  cottage  of  that  most  formidable  of  all  cha¬ 
racters,  a  reputed  witch.  Never  shall  1  forget  the  occa¬ 
sion  which  brought  me  into  actual  contact  with  this 
singular  personage.  I  was  returning  late  one  evening 
from  a  fishing  excursion, — my  thoughts  so  much  en¬ 
grossed  with  my  recent  sport,  that  I  unconsciously  took 
the  road  leading  past  the  place  of  all  others  1  least  wished 
to  encounter,  either  by  day  or  by  night.  Some  unwonted 
object  suddenly  crossing  the  horizon  of  my  reverie,  1 
looked  up,  and  beheld,  a  few  paces  before  me,  the  dreaded 
inmate  of  the  cottage  herself,  seated  upon  a  stone  by  the 
hedge  side,  and  twirling  a  piece  of  grass  between  her 
fingers.  On  her  head  she  had  one  of  those  conical-shaped 
flannel  cowls  which  old  peasant  women  not  unfrequently 
wear — but  hers  was  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity,  and 
its  bend  forward  was  most  exactly  copied  by  the  nose 
protruding  beneath  its  shadow,  and  almost  touching  a 
chin  which  ever  and  anon  came  to  meet  it  over  the  sunken 
mouth  between,  A  blue  plaiding  petticoat  and  short 
brown  cloak  completed  the  visible  array  of  this  emissary 
of  darkness.  I  made  a  dead  halt — a  numbness  seized  all  my 
faculties — a  cold  sweat  trickled  from  my  brow — I  became 
giddy.  The  landscape,  witch  and  all,  got  into  motion. 
**  She  is  wafting  me  to  Pandemonium,”  thought  I,  “  and 
has  taken  a  shred  of  the  world  for  her  vessel ;  I  am  a 
lost  mortal,  and  my  blood  will  be  upon  my  own  head. 
Oh !  that  I  had  followed  Jock  Tamson’s  friendly  advice 
about  the  rowan-tree  twig!  I  might  by  this  time  have 
been  roasting  the  trouts  at  my  own  fire,  instead  of  being 
roasted  along  with  them  in  the  fire  of  the  Fvii  One !”  Such 
were  my  reflections ;  for  though  unable  to  stir  hand  or 
foot,  1  had  full  consciousness  of  my  awful  situation.  On 
we  went,  till  at  last  the  moon  made  her  appearance, 
which  convinced  me  that  our  progress  was  upwards. 
This  sent  a  gleam  of  comfort  through  me,  knowing,  as  I 
did,  the  directly  opposite  tendency  of  the  person  who  had 
me  in  tow.  Then  the  idea  struck  me  that  the  witch’s 
intention  might  be  to  carry  me  up  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
cast  me  to  the  ground,  where  I  would  certainly  be  dashed 
to  pieces.  I  was  all  the  while  steadily  regarding  the  old 
carline,  who  kept  continually  grinning  and  laughing,  and 
nodding  her  monstrous  cowl  in  my  face.  At  length  she 
exclaimed,  “  Oh,  man,  ye  hae  been  a  wearifu’  lime  wi’ 
thae  coals,  though  ye  keiid  weel  eneuch  I  was  to  hae  a 
bit  roast  at  denner-time  !” 

“  IMy  life  is  not  worth  much  now,”  thought  I  ;  “  I 


will  be  roasted  directly,  and  eaten  to  supper  instead  of 
dinner.  Oh  1  what  a  predicament  for  any  human  being 
to  be  in  !”  I  felt  a  hand  grasp  my  shoulder,  and'a  shrill 
voice  bawled  into  my  ear,  “  Stand  oot  o’  the  cart  track, 
young  man,  gin  ye  dinna  want  to  be  ridden  ower.  Aiild 
Luckie  Atchison  harms  naebody,  for  a’  their  clavers  ; 
but  gin  ye’re  flee’d,  ye  can  wait  till  I  pit  in  her  coals,  and 
I’ll  gi’e  ye  a  cast  up  the  gait.”  This  homely  address  dis¬ 
pelled  the  fearful  delusion,  and  every  thing  was  explain¬ 
ed.  The  honest  old  woman  was  highly  tickled  with  the 
account  which  I  gave  of  the  strange  fancies  which  had 
occupied  me — as  she  had  also  been  with  my  appearance, 
during  my  half-hour’s  stance — the  cause  of  which  she 
had,  indeed,  partly  conjectured.  She  now  really  com¬ 
passionated  my  condition,  for  I  was  still  pale  and  ghastly  ; 
and  having  invited  me  into  her  house,  persuaded  me  to 
taste  a  cordial,  which,  wherever  brewed,  or  of  whatever 
compounded,  produced  entire  restoration.  Luckie  Ait- 
chison  has  since  left  this  sublunary  scene,  and  it  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that  1  could  not  do  better  than  bring  be¬ 
fore  the  public  the  foregoing  narration,  because  of  its 
great  importance  in  clearing  away  the  mists  of  error 
which  are  too  apt  to  obfuscate  the  human  mind. 

The  author  of  a  wild  and  original  poem  of  some  length, 
not  yet  published,  bearing  the  equally  wild  and  original 
title  of  “  The  Lunacy,  or  Death-watch  ;  a  Necromaunt, 
in  Four  Chimieras,”  has  sent  us  the  following  little  iM>em, 
which,  we  think,  possesses  singular  power  and  merit : 

I  STOLE  A  DREAM. 

By  Thomas  Todd  Stoddart. 

I  stole  a  dream,  that,  like  the  stir 
Of  moonlight  on  the  sea, 

Over  the  virgin  brow  of  her 
I  loved,  lay  silently  ! 

I  saw  another, — and  he  wore 
A  statelier  step  than  mine. 

And  threw  a  nobler  shadow  o’er 
My  sleeping  Eveline ! 

And  there  was  love,  like  mystery. 

Lay  burning  in  the  glance 

Of  her  dark  eyes,  that  gave  reply 
To  his  fair  countenance. 

And  I  beheld  myself,  but  not 
As  I  had  pictured  me  ; 

Oh,  God  1  that  1  should  bear  the  thought 
Of  such  deformity  I 

It  was,  I  see  it  must  have  been. 

Her  malice  drew  me  so  ; — 

A  likeness  I  yet,  most  frightful  in 
Those  lineaments  of  woe  I 

She  saw  it  in  her  dream ;  ’twas  this 
That  to  her  glowing  cheek 

Threw  the  cold  creeping  chilliness. 

The  melancholy  streak 

She  smote  her  white  hand  on  her  brow. 

And  flung  each  raven  tress 

Back,  like  a  cloud  amid  the  glow 
Of  her  pale  loveliness  ; 


Then  breathed  another  name — a  new, 

A  loathed  name  to  me  : — 

The  dream  was  but  a  dream  I  drew 
In  my  heart’s  jealousy ! 

The  next  poem  we  shall  give  from  the  heap  com¬ 
munications,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  sit  half  buried, 
does  not  possess  so  much  originality  as  the  preceding,  but 
has  merit  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  even  here,  and 
its  merit  therefore  cannot  be  very  trifling  ; 
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THE  DESERT  SPRING. 

The  desert  spring  !  the  desert  spring  ! 

Welcome,  in  sooth,  thou  art  to  me ; 
And  gladly  to  my  lips  1  bring 

Thy  cold  clear  waters,  gushing  free ; 
More  grateful  in  the  wilderness, 

And  at  a  sultry  hour  like  this. 

The  desert  spring !  the  desert  spring  ! 

The  forest  trees  that  round  thee  grow, 
The  dowers,  beside  thee  blossoming, 
Rejoice  in  thy  unceasing  flow ; 

And  oft  as  evening  steals  along, 

To  thee  the  wild  bird  trills  its  song. 

The  desert  spring  !  the  desert  spring  ! 

Sparkling  with  gems  of  azure  light. 
The  wandering  swallow  cools  his  wing 
Among  thy  waters,  clear  and  bright ; 
And  from  thy  fresh’ning  circle  hies* 

To  warmer  climes,  and  summer  skies ! 

The  desert  spring  !  the  desert  spring  ! 

By  thee  may  rest  the  timid  deer ; 

The  spirit  dove  *  his  mate  may  bring. 

To  woo  in  tranquil  safety  here  ; 

Far  in  the  lonely  wilds  to  prove 
The  rapture  and  the  truth  of  love  ! 


Jinglers  there  of  every  rank  ; 

Lord  and  ploughman,  duke  and  weaver  ; 
See  !  on  every  brae  and  bank, 

Thousands  wi*  their  drivellings  deave  her  ! 
Heard  ye  e’er  such  medley  rhymes  ? 

Epic,  elegy,  and  lyric. 

Some  wi*  psalms  o*  holy  times. 

Some  wi*  lines  they  ca’  satiric. 

Though  among  the  mountains  bred. 

Loving  much  the  waving  heather. 
Noble-minded  is  the  maid, 

Child  of  her  poetic  mother; 

’Tis  not  every  rhyming  wight 

Will  in  her  blue  eyes  find  favour. 

Sooner  may  ye  catch  a  sprite 
Than  sweet  Bessy  wi’  palaver. 

Weel  kens  she  true  minstrelsy ; 

Full  her  soul  o’  heavenly  feeling ; 

Nane  need  to  her  dwelling  hie, 

But  with  bosom  warmly  thrilling  ; 

Let  him  first  essay  the  chords. 

Deep  w'ithin  his  own  heart  lying, 

If  they  breathe  but  common  words, 

Vain  will-then  be  all  his  sighing. 

O  !  sweet  Bessy  Poesy ! 

There’s  owre  mony  wooing  at  her, 


The  desert  spring  !  the  desert  spring  ! 

Oh,  that  it  were  but  mine  to  share. 

Now  that  my  heart's  .a  faded  th  ing, 

A  portion  of  thy  calmness  there. 

And  bid  my  sadden’d  bosom  know 
One  feeling,  yet  untinged  with  woe. 

The  desert  spring  !  the  desert  spring  ! 

O’er  thee  my  tears  are  pour’d  in  vain  ; 

The  loved  and  lost  thou  canst  not  bring 
Back  to  my  blighted  heart  again  ; 

Yet  thou  hast  brought  one  hour  of  rest. 

And  dreams  of  all  I  loved  the  best. 

The  desert  spring  !  the  desert  spring  ! 

Thou  art  a  drear  and  lonely  one, 

Yet  o’er  thee  this  poor  wreath  I  fling, 

A  token  from  a  heart  as  lone. 

To  bid  the  w'anderer,  worn  and  sere. 

Seek  for  repose  and  comfort  here. 

There  is  something  lively,  piquant,  and  striking  in  the 
effusion  we  shall  next  usher  into  the  full  blaze  of  day  : 

o!  SWEET  BESSY  POESY  ! - A  SONG.. 

Hy  John  Nevay. 

Far  ’mong  glens  and  mountains  wild, 

Where  bees  gather  Ilybla  honey, 

AVonneth  nature’s  darling  child. 

Ever  young,  and  wild,  and  bonny ; 

Blooms  her  bower  in  greenwood  dell. 

Haunt  of  streams,  and  birks,  and  braken  ; 

Lovers  mair  than  tongue  can  tell. 

There  her  love  aye  try  to  waken. 

Chorus, 

O !  sweet  Bessy  l*oesy  ! 

There's  owre  mony  wooing  at  her. 

Harping  to  her,  canna  get  her, 

O  !  sw’eet  Bessy  l*oesy  ! 

What  a  din  and  clitter-clatter ! 

•  **  The  spirit  dove.**  The  Indians  call  the  wild  pigeon  “  nianc,** 
and  the  wood  dove,  **  mimito  mem/-,**  literally  •*  the  spirit  pigeon.” 
It  U  woifehipi»€d  among  many  tribes. 


Harping  at  her,  canna  get  her, 

O  !  sweet  Bessy  Poesy  ! 

What  a  din  and  clitter-clatter ! 

Brougham  some  time  ago,  in  a  very  Meehan ics’-Mu- 
gazine  sort  of  way,  said,  that  the  “  schoolmaster  was 
abroad.”  Had  he  been  a  poet,  he  would  have  said  that 
Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses  were  abroad,  for  certes,  they 
are  so  with  a  vengeance.  People  talk  of  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  the  spread  of  religion,  but  the  spread  of 
poetry  beats  all  other  spreads  hollow.  Weavers  and  ma¬ 
sons  w'e  could  have  endured — nay,  rejoiced  in  them  ;  but 
where  may  they  not  ensconce  themselves  at  last,  when  we 
find  that  the  Muses  have  made  their  way  even  into  the 
Cowgate  of  Edinburgh  ?  Ye  gods  !  have  we  lived  to 
have  a  correspondent  in  the  Cowgate  ?  Yes ; — Mr  Tho¬ 
mas  Brownlee,  come  forth  !  Thou  art  a  most  ingenious 
and  amusing  character,  and  both  thy  letter  and  thy  lines, 
in  all  their  exquisite  naXvete^  shall  grace  our  pages  ; 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

Cowgate^  Edinburgh,  2Uh  May,  1830. 

Sir, — i-Haviiig  had  occasion  to  borrow  a  glue-pot  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  after  heating  it,  a  fly,  commonly  called 
in  this  country  a  spin-maugie,  unfortunately  fell  into  the 
pot  of  glue,  which  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
posing  the  following  little  poem  on  it ;  and  w’hen  you 
take  into  consideration  that  it  is  my  first  attempt,  I  flat¬ 
ter  myself  it  is  a  little  above  the  common,  which  you  will, 
no  doubt,  discover,  when  you  peruse  it.  Pray  do  me  the 
honour  to  insert  it  in  your  excellent  Journal,  that  the 
poem  may  not  lie  dormant  from  the  eyes  of  the  public  ; 
and  if  I  should  succeed  in  meeting  the  approbation  of  tbe 
world  in  this  my  first  attempt,  1  shall  attempt  a  second 
on  a  larger  scale,  viz.  on  the  industry  of  the  bee.  Mean- 
time, 

I  have  the  honour 
Simply  to  be 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Thomas  Brownlee, 

Beautifiil  spin-maugie  !  tell  me  true. 

How  did  you  fall  into  this  pot  of  glue? 

One  limb  is  fast,  all  the  others  are  free  ! 

Beautiful  spin-maugie  !  in  this  1  see 


'’^11  *^1 
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The  fate  of  nations; — the  king  alone 
Is  fetter'd  down  to  a  gluey  throne  ; 

While  all  the  ministers  round  him  dance, 
Crushing  him  to  the  grave  at  once ! 
Beautiful  fly  !  cast  off  that  limb, 

And  in  the  glue  just  let  it  swim  ; 

For  better  far  it  is  to  fly 
Without  that  leg,  than  there  to  die  ! 


3Ir  Thomas  Brownlee,  thou  may'st  write  to  us  again. 

In  the  following  verses  thel’e  is  something  like  true 
passion  and  earnest  sincerity, — attributes  in  which  most 
modern  love  poems  are  wofully  deficient : 


I  CANNOT  CEASE  TO  LOVE. 


I  mark’d  thy  charms  of  form  and  mind,  unfolding  day 
by  day. 

Nor  fear’d  tliat  love  to  my  proud  heart  could  ever  find  a 
way  ; 

A  fierce  and  stormy  soul  was  mine,  that  triumph’d  in  its 
power. 

And  more  than  e’er  a  w'cll-won  field  enjoy’d  the  battle’s 
hour. 


But,  as  to  IsraePs  moody  king  the  holy  Shepherd’s  lay 
Brought  back  his  peace  of  mind,  and  chased  the  evil 
power  away. 

Thy  gentle  spirit  through  my  breast  with  soothing  in¬ 
fluence  stole. 

And  breathed  into  an  alter’d  man  a  new  and  purer  soul. 


All  unobserved  a  boundless  love  has  gain’d  upon  my 
mind : 

Thus  springs  where  first  they  welter  forth  the  searcher 
cannot  find  ; 

Nor  can,  save  in  a  waving  line  of  fresher,  juicier  green. 
Amid  the  drier  herbage  round,  their  early  course  be  seen. 


1  dare  notask  for  love  again  ;  as  soon  the  boisterous  north 
Might  hope  to  lure,  before  their  time,  the  young  spring’s 
flowerets  forth, — 

As  soon  the  dark  and  stormy  soul,  by  passion’s  tempest 
riven. 

To  will,  by  its  convulsive  throes,  the  ciuietude  of  heaven. 


I  cannot  cease  to  love  ;  enough  of  hopes  that  fairly  shone, 
Cnripen’d  to  reality,  have  in  succession  gone, — 

As  many  a  flower  of  gorgeous  show  that  courts  the  sum¬ 
mer  wind, 

lades  vainly  on  its  barren  stalk,  and  leav’es  no  fruit  be¬ 
hind. 


I  cannot  cease  to  love  ;  the  more  I  sec  my  hopes  are  vain, 
I  seek,  with  self-will’d  lunacy,  to  wake  them  up  again  ; 
Oh  !  if  this  glow  that  warms  my  heart  could  from  its 
dwelling  sever. 

That  heart  in  icy  selfishness  must  close  itself  for  ever. 


1 11  love  thee  still,  whate’er  betide  !  That  calm  and  lofty 
brow, — 

Those  eyes  in  maiden  gentleness  that  look  upon  me  now, — 

Ihy  stately  form,  thy  winning  voice,  I’ll  treasure  in  my 
mind, 

Like  to  some  bright  and  holy  saint  in  a  poor  cell  en¬ 
shrined. 


Nor  in  our  garland  of  poets  must  we  forget  one  of 
our  earliest  acquaintances — Alexaruler  Maclaggaii.  Ila  ! 
young  bard,  hast  thou  heard  our  Gertrude  sing?  Then, 
by  the  goddesses !  thou  hast  heard  a  voice  not  unw'orthy 
of  those  sweet  lines  of  thine  : 


The  pathway  to  the  heart  may  be  the  ear, 

Where  enter  the  kind  messengers  of  gladness. 

I  heard  thee  sing,  and  straightway  a  sweet  madness 
Rush’d  like  a  full  wave  through  each  swelling  vein, 
And  I  did  love  that  madness, — for  thy  strain 
Bound  every  sense  to  pleasure  with  a  chain 
I  wish  not  to  be  broken ! 


'J’ake  thou  my  thanks,  and  wishes !  3Iay  increase 
Of  joy  grow  with  thy  years  !  May  golden  peace 
Herald  thy  footsteps,  as  thou  mov’st  through  life, 

A  happy  maiden  or  a  happier  wife  ! 

IMay  the  calm  eve  of  thy  existence  be 
As  pure  and  gentle  as  the  tones  that  fell 
Upon  my  soul,  when  yonder  ivory  key, 

Was  touch’d  by  thy  light  fingers  skilfully  ! 

And  when  thy  spirit  bows  before  His  throne, 

3Iay  thy  soul  drink  such  music  as  thy  own  ! 

Glasgow,  hath  her  poets  not  a  few,  and  most  of  them 
we  liave  already  introduced  to  our  readers.  She  hath 
her  poetesses  too,  and  here  are  some  verses  by  one  of  her 
best : 


NAPOLEON  S  MARSHALS. 


Like  meteors,  they  flash’d  forth  in  glory. 
Like  meteors,  they  vanish’d  away ; 

The  page  that  records  their  bright  story 
Is  closed  with  their  fall  or  decay. 


They  'were  reckless  of  deeds  and  of  dangers. 
Their  Autocrat  said  they  were  brave  ; 
I'heir  bosoms  to  pity  were  strangers — 

They  slew,  without  wishing  to  save. 


The  legions  of  robbers  they  guided, 

Like  locusts  dismantled  the  earth. 

And  the  murders  at  which  they  ]»resided, 
Brought  shame  on  the  land  of  their  birth* 


O,  vainly  would  fancy  hang  round  them 
The  mantle  which  chivalry  wore  ! 

They  were  slaves  to  the  despot  who  found  them, 
And  fought  for  the  titles  they  bore. 


Go,  track  them  by  Douro’s  wild  waters, 
By  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Spain, 
And  ask  of  her  sons  and  her  daughters. 

If  Britain  hath  vanquish’d  in  vain  ? 


They  will  tell  of  Jiinot  and  his  mercies, 
Massena,  Suchet,  and  Marmont ; 

And  the  tale  that  their  doings  rehearses, 
IMay  well  with  abhorrence  be  strong. 


Alas  !  for  humanity’s  honour, — 

Alas !  that  such  demons  were  men  ! 

The  earth  had  a  scourge  laid  upon  lier, 

And  the  whips  were  of  scorpions  then. 
Gld^fjow,  I^L  M. 


We  like  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  all  corners  of 
the  world,  especially  in  any  of  the  romantic  little  nooks 
of  our  own  land.  Here  is 


A  LETTER  FROM  OllAN. 


TO  GERTRUDE - ( AFTER  HAVIN(;  HEARD  HER  SING#) 

/f//  Alejiduder  MacUujijuu , 

1  air  lady  !  there  are  soothing  sounds  can  cheer 
The  spirit  from  its  earthly  weight  of  sa^Uiesj ; 


When  the  tourist  lias  found  a  good  inn,  and  swallow¬ 
ed  a  good  dinner,  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  nap,  he  naturally 
yawns  out  an  enquiry  as’  to  the  objects  worth  seeing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  halt  ;  and  having  been  satisfied 
of  their  existence  and  locality,  thrusts  his  note-book  into 
a  siile-pocket,  and  sallies  determinedly  forth.  'I’o  save 
those  who  may  visit  our  village  the  delay  of  question  and 
answer,  when  they  might  be  actually  admiring  the  scenes 
themselves,  permit  me  to  burden  your  all-engrossing 
Journdl  with  a  few  higt^j  find  dirtretion^^.  Au'^it;  let  hixa 
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visit  Dunolly  Castle,  concerning  which  he  will  please  to 
be  informed,  that  it  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  residence 
of  the  powerful  I^ords  of  Lome  ;  one  of  whom,  being  in 
league  with  Kdward  of  England,  had  wellnigh  caused 
the  death  of  King  Uobert  the  Bruce;  in  evidence  where¬ 
of,  there  still  remains  in  the  family  the  brooch  of  that 
monarch — “  then  most  feloniously  estranged  from  his 
person,”  according  to  the  words  of  an  old  writer.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  holder  of  the  brooch  can  boast  an  anti- 
quity,  which  makes  most  of  our  oldest  families  look  young 
in  the  comparison.  On  his  return,  the  tourist  can  con¬ 
template  the  pillar  to  Avhich,  according  to  tradition,  Fin- 
gal  fastened  his  “  dogs  of  chase.”  Hence,  it  gets  the 
name  of  “  The  Dog-8tone.”  Let  him  then  pass  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  and  he  W'ill  find  the  “  Skull  Cave,” 
connected  with  which  is  the  following  tradition  : — More 
than  a  century  ago,  when  the  plague  was  making  its 
death-dispensing  journeys  over  Europe,  but  had  as  yet 
spared  our  own  land,  a  foreign  vessel  sutfered  shipwreck 
in  the  sound  of  Kerrara,  and  the  crew  with  difficulty 
reached  tlie  shore.  'I'he  rude  natives,  dreading  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  of  which  exaggerated  tidings  had  reached  them, 
beckoned  the  strangers  to  this  cave,  and  blocking  up  the 
entrance  with  liuge  stones,  enclosed  them  for  ever.  The 
barrier  has  been  long  removed,  but  many  think  that  cer¬ 
tain  infection  and  death,  of  course,  would  ensue  to  him 
who  dared  cross  the  threshold.  If  so,  The  Kdinhvrgh 
JAtcrary  Journal  has  a  plague-struck  contributor. — Next 
let  the  tourist  take  a  wherry,  and  within  an  hour  he  is 
becalmed  under  the  shadow  of  Castle- Ghoalan,  perhaps 
the,  most  picturesque  ruin  his  eye  ever  saw.  Then  away 
with  a  fair  wind  to  Uunstaffnage  ;  and  there  I  leave  him 
to  read  this  sonnet  which  it  inspired  ; 

The  setting  sun  of  summer  ]K)ur’d  his  rays 
Into  the  hush  of  thy  grey  solitude, 

When  last  on  yonder  grassy  bank  I  stood, 
Fondcring  njHin  the  aye-departed  days. 

When  the  broad  banner  deck’d  these  towers  of  thine,— 
And  in  thy  hall,  now  dim  and  desolate. 

At  close  of  even  the  knights  and  ladies  sate 
INIid  light,  and  music,  and  the  sparkling  wine. 

Again  I  sec  thee — but  a  duskier  hue 
'i'by  melancholy  aspect  mantles  o’er, — 
riie  sky  hath  h^st  its  smile  of  cloudless  blue, 

'The  flow’ret  blossoms  at  my  feet  no  more,— ^ 

And  coldly  doth  the  breath  of  Iluin  climb 
I  Voin  out  thy  dungeon-depths — thou  pile  of  olden  time. 

We  have  an  ingenious  correspondent  of  an  acute  and 
versatile  turn  t»f  mind  in  the  small  village  of  West- Houses, 
'riiere  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  to  nature,  and  of  simple 
Sc(Hti>h  feeling,  in  the  two  little  songs  of  his,  which  we 
subjoin  ; 

TWO  SONGS. 


There  lives  a  young  lassie 
Beside  yon  green  bow  er  ; 

She  is  sw’eet  as  the  dewdrop, 

And  fair  as  the  How’er  ; 

I'or  the  smile  her  favour, 

'File  glance  o’  her  ee, 

'I’he  ti’uest  believer 
A  sinner  might  be. 

As  the  roses  that  live  in 
'Fhe  bosom  of  .fiine, 

When  the  snaw  comes  frae  heavert, 
Are  wither’d  and  strewn  ; 

So  hope  in  this  bosom 
Wouhl  w'ither  and  dee, 

Jf  a  wav  from  the  blossom 

Makeij  summer  to  me. 


When  the  shadow’^s  o’  ev’ning 
Arise  in  the  cast, 

O  come,  iny  dear  lassie, 

O  come  to  my  breast ! 

If  I  miss  the  sweet  glint  o’ 
riiy  bonnie  black  ce. 

I’ll  kiss  where  the  print  o’ 
Thy  footsteps  should  be. 


*Twas  a  night  fu’  o’  gloom, 

’Twas  dark  and  ’twas  late. 

But  he  promised  to  come. 

And  I  promised  to  w^ait ; 

I  dress’d  at  the  gloaming, 

Sat  down  to  my  wheel, 

And  sigh’d  for  his  coming, 

I  lo’ed  him  sae  w'cel. 

jMy  heart  said  he’ll  come, 

'J'bough  my  lips  they  said  no  ; 

And  I  eerily  thought  on 
The  drift  and  the  snow  ; 

At  last  a  wee  tappie 
W  as  heard  at  the  door, 

]My  heart  play’d  pit-pattie, 

I  tlew’  to  the  bar. 

‘‘  ’Tis  something  uncannie,” 

I  said,  and  Avithdrew ; 

A  voice  cried  ’twas  .Tohnnie, 

And  w'hat  could  I  do? 

O  !  he  kiss’d  me  sae  fondly, 

I  think  o’  it  yet ; 

And  at  that  very  meeting 
Our  bridal  Avas  set. 

Two  other  poems  and  Ave  have  done.  The  first  is 

STANZAS  TO  - — . 

Jn  my  first  dream  of  boyhood  I  loA'ed  thee, 

IIoAA^  dearly,  my  manhood  has  shoAvn  ; 

Nor  sorroAvs  nor  dangers  hav'e  moved  me— 

I’x’e  loved  thee,  and  loAxd  thee  alone! 

The  froAvns  of  the  Avorld,  nor  the  storm, 

I'lioiigh  it  threaten’d,  e’er  made  me  depart ; 

They  jirey’d  on  my  cheek,  on  my  form. 

But  they  never  could  alter  my  heart 

When  sickness  and  soitoav  assail’d  thee, 

Ob  I  found  you  not  still  by  your  side 
'The  arm  that  has  iieA^r  yet  fail’d  thee, 

'Fhat  AA'ould  shield  thee  Avhatever  betide  ? 

There  Avas  not  a  dark  froAvui  of  fate 

That  I  fear’d,  Avbilst  those  eyes  beam’d  on  mine ; 
1  laugh’d  at  Avhat  others  call’d  hate, 

hilst  bless’d  Avith  a  love  such  as  thine. 

And  noAV  that  my  hojies  are  all  tliAvarted, 

'I’hey  betray  me  Avho  could  not  subdue ; 

But  although  my  false  friends  have  departed. 

Wilt  thou,  like  the  rest,  vanish  too  ? 

Oh,  no  !  *tis  the  slanderer’s  spite; 

What  thou  AA’ert  thou  Avilt  still  be  to  me — 

Thou  couldst  not  so  cruelly  blight 

The  bosom  that  beats  but  for  thee  !  IL  L. 

Our  concluding  communication  comes  from  an  anony¬ 
mous  triend  in  (JlasgoAA’.  We  should  not  have  made 
room  for  it,  had  avc  not  thought  it  jioetical  to  a  mark«<i 
degree  ; 

MV  BRIGHT  OV£. 

IMy  bright  one  !  I’hou  arc  moA-ing  throUglt 
The  light  and  graccAil  dance ; 
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Anil  there  is  ])rhle  upon  thy  brow, 

And  sunshine  in  thy  glance  ; 

And  gleams  of  pearl  look  out  upon 
J’hy  wealth  of  firaided  hair, 

And  jewels  Hash — like  starlight  thrown 
Upon  the  thankless  air. 

'J'he  voice  of  song  ! — the  air  is  rife 
With  a  dream  of  glorious  things, 

Thy  h  ar|»  is  thrilling  with  the  life 
Of  all  its  shining  strings  ; 

Thy  head  is  bow'd  in  beauty  down, 

'I'hy  lips  are  half  apart ; 

The  ]ioet’s  deepest  thought  is  thrown 
Forth  from  thy  glowing  heart ! 

Yet  would  thou  wert  where  softly  falls 
On  jlower  the  evening  light, — 

On  the  dim,  deep  streams,  on  the  cottage  walls, 
With  the  woodbine  trail’d  and  bright  ! 

Thy  steps  should  be  where  the  lily  weeps, 

And  the  breeze  be  in  thy  hair, 

And  blessings  should  break  from  faltering  lips. 

And  thou  be  named  in  prayer. 

'I'here  is  not  one  copy  of  verses  among  all  those  wc 
have  given  which  is  not  worth  the  attention  we  have  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it ;  and  here  in  one  day  we  have  brought 
together, — and  we  say  it  boldly,  because  we  say  it  truly, 
— a  collection  of  poems,  mostly  by  ]»ersons  as  yet  little 
known  in  the  literary  w^orld,  as  good  and  as  varied  as  is 
to  be  met  with  upon  an  average  in  most  of  the  Annuals, 
'idle  capabilities  of  our  own  country  are  thus  placed  in  a 
very  strong  point  of  view.  They  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  call  forth  and  encourage  genius  may  always  be  sure  of 
meeting  with  it ;  and,  if  they  seek  for  reward,  they  will 
not  fail  to  obtain  it  in  those  feelings  which  invariably  ac¬ 
company  the  belief  that  they  have  added  to  the  happiness 
of  a  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  encouraged 
them  to  ]>ursue  a  path  in  which  spring  up  the  fairest 
hlossiuns  of  virtue  and  of  peace.  To  aid  in  this  benevo¬ 
lent,  ami  perhaps  too  much  neglected,  duty,  w’ill  ever  be 
one  of  the  favourite  objects  of  the  Editor  in  his  SLirrtRS. 


THE  D11A3IA. 

l  iiE  Theatre  closed  for  the  season  with  Miss  Kemble’s 
hoiiefit  on  Saturday  last.  We  were  not  present  ;  but 
M  iss  Kemble’s  performance  of  Euphrasia^  in  the  “  Gre¬ 
cian  Daughter”  seems  generally  to  have  been  considered 
one  of  her  most  successful  ctlbrts.  Our  opinions  with 
regard  to  this  young  lady  are  already  recorded,  and  it  is 
needless  to  go  over  the  ground  again  ;  but  a  fact  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  in  the  course  of  the  week,  which  we 
think  ought  to  be  made  known.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a 
letter  to  a  literary  friend  in  this  town,  has  not  only  ex- 
]u*essed  himself  highly  delighted  Avith  Miss  Kemble’s 
acting,  but  has  expressly  stated  that  he  has  not  seen  any 
one  wlumi  he  thought  her  eipial  since  the  retirement  cd* 
Mrs  Siddons.  They  who  are  4*apable  of  judging  forT hem- 
selves  may  not,  i>erhaps,  he  greatly  inlluenced  by  this, 
especially  as  believe  Sir  Walter  was  in  the  theatre 
only  one  evening  during  Miss  Kemble’s  engagement ;  but 
a  favourable  v<*rdicl  trom  the  most  eminent  man  of  the 
day  will  not  be  a  matter  of  inditference  to  the  great  mass 
<d‘  play-going  people,  ami  Miss  Kemble  is  entitled  to  all 
the  advantages  which  can  accrue  from  it. 

It  being  customary  to  deliver  a  farewell  ad<lress  at  the 
(  lose  of  the  si*ason,  AFr  Kemble,  in  the  absence  ol‘ Mr 
>Murray,  made  the  tVdlowiug  spe4M  h  :  — 

liADirs  AND  (iKNTi.EMEN — 'riiisheliig  the  last  night  of 
the  theatrical  season,  1  am  deput«‘(l  by  Mrs  Henry  Siddons, 
in  the  absence  of  her  bnUher,  to  make  you  the  accustoinetl 
farewell  address.  Lest  .Mr  31urray’s  absence,  from  one  or 
two  surmises  which  have  reached  me,  may  iie  imj)Uted,  if 
not  to  neglect,  at  least  to  carelessness  of  public  opinion,  i 


am  induced,  in  btdialf  of  my  friend,  to  appeal  to  the  candour 
and  equity  of  those  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  of  ad¬ 
dressing  ;  and  who  will,  if  necessary,  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
his  vindication.  The  truth  is,  IVIr  Murray’s  health  had 
been  for  some  time  declining;  and  in  so  alarming  a  degree, 
that  his  best  friends  saw  no  remedy  but  in  an  entire  change 
4»f  habits,  and  total  relaxation  from  business.  8o  great, 
however,  was  j>oor  Murray’s  repugnance  to  “  (piit  the  post 
assigned  him  here,”  that  nothing  but  Mrs  Siddons’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  preservation  of  his  life  might  depend  upon 
his  compliance  with  their  Avishes  could  induce  him  to  yield 
to  the  advice  of  his  physicians  or  the  more  anxious  en¬ 
treaties  of  sisterly  Ioa’C — combined,  hoAveA’er,  they  prcA’ailed, 
and  1  have  noAv  the  s<atisfaction  of  informing  his  friends 
and  the  public,  that  he  is  considerably  recovered,  and  that 
the  First  use  Avhich  he  has  made  of  returning  health,  has 
been  to  devote  himself  Avith  all  the  ardour  Avhich  you  know 
he  jiosscsses,  to  the  projected  improvements  of  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  under  the  new  patent.  To  the  renovation  of 
the  scenery  and  AA^ardrobes  ;  to  the  engagement  of  the  most 
distinguished  talent  Avhich  is  to  be  prix^ured  ;  and,  in  short, 
to  every  other  circumstance  Avhich  may  contribute  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  Avorthy  of  that  galaxy  of  beauty 
and  the  host  of  talent  and  of  rank  Avhich  1  iioav  see  before 
me.  Your  applause  convinces  me,  that,  on  this  point,  1 
need  say  no  more,  and  that  the  man  Avhom  1  am  happy  to 
call  my  friend,  has  been  in  your  opinion  fully  justifuMl. 
Tlie  season  has  been,  upon  the  Avhole,  a  satisfactory,  tlioiigh 
not  a  A'ery  profitable  one;  and  1  am  enjoined  by  Mrs  Sid¬ 
dons  to  return  you  her  best  thanks  for  the  patronage  Avliich 
has  made  it  so,  together  Avith  her  heartfelt  ackiioAvledgments 
of  all  your  giHKlness  to  her  during  the  long  period  of  the 
IIOAV  expiring  ]>atent.  She  begs  me  to  assure  you,  that 
Avhile  she  exists,  that  goodness  Avill  be  remembered  by  her 
Avith  emotions  of  the  sincerest  regard  and  most  ]>rolound 
respect.  The  company,  ladies  and  gi'iitlemcn,  entertain  a 
lively  sense  of  the  encouragement  AA^hicIi  their  A'arious  ta¬ 
lents  Inwe  received  from  you  during  the  season  ;  and  though 
the  last,  not  the  least  sensible  of  the  debt  they  owe  for  the 
highly-distinguished  recejition  Avhich  they  have  met  Avith  in 
Edinburgh,  my  daughter  and  1  beg  to  record  our  grateful 
testimony  of  your  extreme  kindness  and  liberality.  And 
no\A%  ladies  and  gentlemen,  AA'ith  united  Avishes  for  your 
general  health  and  prosperity,  in  the  Avell-known  lines  of  a 
bard  not  less  endeared  to  English  than  to  Scottish  hearts,  I 
most  respectfully  take  my  leave. 

‘‘  To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  gootl  night, 

And  pleasing  dreams  and  slumbers  light.” 

(  Applause. ) 

Mr  Murray  must  be  piejiarcd  against  next  season  to 
giA’c  a  ncAV  impulse  to  the  affairs  of  his  establishment,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  setting  about  his  improvements 
on  a  spirited  and  comprehensive  plan.  The  scenery 
should  be  entirely  ncAV,  and  so  should  the  dresses  ;  the 
orchestra  should  be  greatly  strengthened  ;  there  should 
he  more  supernumeraries,  and  more  clever  actors  of  in¬ 
ferior  parts  ;  there  should  be  a  corjts  de  hidlctj  containing 
some  handsome  females,  and  none  that  are  positively  ugly ; 
there  should  be  a  lady  to  do  justice  to  the  leading  parts 
in  opera,  and  another  to  sustain  those  of  tragedy  and  co¬ 
medy  ;  there  should  be  a  better  leader  of  tfie  male  Im- 
sinessthan  llarton,  and  an  infinitely  better  man  singer  than 
Larkin.  We  shall  say  more  upon  this  subject  ere  long  ; 
at  present  aax*  feel  inclined  to  indulge  our  three  heads 
with  a  short  nap. 

OIU  Ccvbciuft* 


METKOrOLITAN  THEATKICALS. 

Eondoffj  June  28///,  l83Ch 

d'hc  summer  having  set  in  Avith  its  usual  severity,” 
our  leviathan  theatres  have  now  hoth  closed  ;  and,  as  a 
pheasant  n.'laxatioii  from  the  toils  <»f  thir  eight  iiomths* 

I  season,  the  managers  have  commenced  a  furious  <!rusade 
i  against  their  minor  rivals,  for  playing  the  legitim.ife 
j  drama  without  a  license.  “  (inerre  d  hnttrance"  is 
their  avowed  motto,  and,  after  much  previous  drumming 
aud  trumpeting  ou  both  sides,  the  first  act  of  hostilities 
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took  place  at  the  Bow-street  Police  Office  on  Thursday 
last,  when,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  Tottenham 
Street  dramatis  personcr,  the  Magistrates  dismissed  the 
information  ;  though  the  farce  is  to  be  repeated,  it  seems, 
by  particular  desire,  this  week.  Eschewing  the  mani¬ 
fest  temptation  to  embellish  my  narrative  by  quoting, 
“  ’Tis  excellent  to  have  a  giant’s  strength,” — “  Man, 
dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,” — “  Oh  !  that  some 
power  the  gift  would  gie  us,”  and  divers  other  “  odd 
branches  of  learning,”  and  pithy  aphorisms,  to  the  same 
effect,  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  at  an  interference, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  exceedingly  impolitic  ;  and 
must,  in  all  probability,  cause  a  reaction,  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  enable  the  minors  to  do  legally,  what  they  no^v  do 
by  courtesy  only, — since  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
deny  that  the  triumph  of  Thursday  was  solely  owing  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  defendants’  counsel,  Charles  Phillips ; 
or  that  all  the  theatres  acting  under  the  magistrates’  li¬ 
cense  only,  do  not  infringe  the  law  every  night  they  are 
open.  Their  pro]»rietors  will,  of  course,  now  make  it  a 
common  cause  ;  and  the  result,  I  trust,  will  be  some  final, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  equitable  arrangement,  to  suit,  if 
possible,  the  interest  of  all  parties. 

The  late  Covent  Garden  season  has  been,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  say,  most  deservedly  prosperous,  which  prosperity  ex¬ 
tended  not  only  to  the  concern,  but  to  the  performers’  be¬ 
nefits  ;  more  than  one  of  which  produced,  with  presents, 
upwards  of  c^700,  clear  of  all  expenses  :  though  Fawcett’s 
last  leave-taking  was  as  complete  a  piece  of  theatrical 
quackery  and  stage  effect  as  was  ever  exhibited  on  those  or 
any  other  boards.  As  an  actor,  he  was  always  much 
overrated ;  and  as  a  manager,  he  was  the  very  reverse  of 
])opular, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  can  account  for  his 
fellow-performers  crowding  round  him  on  his  last  night, 
only  upon  the  supposition  of  their  joy  at  getting  rid  of 
him.  In  the  discharge  of  his  managerial  duties,  he  knew 
no  more  of  the  “  suaviter  in  modoy'  than  he  did  of  the 
language  the  words  are  written  in  ;  and  his  “  Jhrtiter  in 
re”  was  equ.-illy  despotic  in  tone  and  tendency.  When 
C’ovent  Garden  Theatre  was  in  its  depth  of  difficulties 
liist  autumn,  Mr  Fawcett,  then  stage-manager,  neither 
gave  nor  lent  one  shilling  towards  the  extrication  of  a 
concern  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  all  his  fame  and 
foriune  ;  and  he  has  now  retired  upon  a  pension  for  him¬ 
self  ami  wife,  of  whom  very  few  persons  ever  heard  as  an 
actress,  from  the  Theatrical  Fund,  to  which  he  also  still 
continues  treasurer,  and  wdll  therefore,  at  the  next  anni¬ 
versary,  with  his  usual  cast-iron  eloquence,  beg  for  hinu 
self!  I  offer  no  remarks  on  these  facts ;  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

Drury  Lane  having  got  rid  of  its  American  legislator, 
is  now  preparing  for  a  new  campaign  under  its  Jewish 
lessee,  with  whom  retrenchment  and  economy  are  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  star  system  is,  for  thehun- 
ilredth  time,  promised  to  be  abolished. — Mr  Joseph  Wood 
and  the  ex  Lady  William  Lennox  arc  singing  duets  to 
the  admirers  of  public  and  private  virtue  in  Dublin, 
w  hence  they  talk  of  emigrating  to  New  York  ;  and  Kean 
is  playing  his  “  last  six  nights  in  England,”  at  the  Hay- 
market.  A'auxhall  Gardens  opened  on  Friday  last ;  and 
ISIathew's  closes  a  very  successful  season  this  evening, 
'i’he  theatres,  which  were  all  closed  on  Saturday  last,  on 
account  of  the  decease  of  his  late  Majesty,  are,  by  an  act 
of  grace  on  the  part  of  our  present  Sovereign,  permitted 
to  re-open  to-night,  and  to  remain  so  until  the  thtee  days 
of  the  Royal  lying-in-state  and  funeral,  wdiichw’ill  most 
probably  be  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the 
l^th,  1‘lth,  and  11th  of  July. — My  wTiting  has  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  heraldic  cortnje  for  pro¬ 
claiming  King  Wii.i.iam  the  Fourth,  which  ceremony 
is  just  completed,  amidst  the  deafening  acclamations  of  one 
of  the  greatest  crowds  I  ever  saw  in  London.  Thus 
auspiciously  has  commenced  Uie  reign  of  another  scion  of 
the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick ;; and  when  he,  too, 
shall  tread  that  dark  valley,  w  hence  death  conducts  to 


immortality,  may  it  be  as  truly  said  of  William  as  of 
Gbokge, — 

“  His  people’s  heart  is  his  funeral  urn  ; 

And,  though  sculptured  stone  were  denied  him, 
There  will  his  name  be  found,  when  in  turn 
We  lay  our  heads  beside  him.” 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  SWEETEST  SPOT. 

FROM  THE  PERSIAN  OF  MESNAVI. 

Bi/  the  Author  of  ‘‘  Anster  Ft/ir.” 

O  !  THOU,  w'hose  foot,  erratic  still. 

And  restless  as  thy  wayw^ard  will. 

From  shore  to  steep,  from  vale  to  hill, 

All  round  this  glorious  world  has  reel’d, 

O  !  say,  of  all  thine  eyes  have  seen. 

Each  town  of  gold,  each  grove  of  green. 
Which  is  the  sweetest,  happiest  scene, 

The  richest  town,  the  fairest  field  ? 

O  lady,  lady  !  that  dear'  place. 

Though  poor  of  soil  and  scant  in  space. 
Where  she  we  love,  the  girl  whose  grace 
Has  with  sweet  bondage  bless’d  the  breast,- 
That  spot  where  she  in  pomp  doth  bide, 
However  mean,  o’er  all  beside. 

Empires  of  pow  er  and  lands  of  pride. 

Is  sw^eetest,  richest,  fairest,  best ! 

Wherever  dwells  the  maid  we  prize. 

Bright  as  the  moon  that  walks  the  skies, 

Her  presence  doth  imparadisc 

The  nook  where  she  in  light  doth  move  ; 
Were  it  a  sunless  cavern  drear. 

To  her  bless’d  lover  ’twould  appear 
More  rose-bestrew’d,  and  bright,  and  clear. 
Than  Eden  rich  with  light  and  love, 

O  thou,  my  soul’s  beloved !  wdth  thee 
The  dragon’s  dungeon  would  to  me 
But  as  a  bowser  of  roses  be. 

All  paved  and  glorified  with  bliss ; 
Heart-plund’rer  !  whom  I  love  too  well. 
With  thee  I  joyously  could  dwell 
Even  in  the  howling  halls  of  hell. 

And  from  thy  lips  an  Eden  kiss ! 


GENTLENESS. 

On  !  the  winning  charm  of  gentleness,  so  beautiful  to  me  \ 

*Tis  this  has  bound  my  soul  so  long,  so  tenderly  to  thee, — 

The  gentle  heart,  like  jewel  bright  beneath  the  ocean  blue, 

In  every  look  and  tone  of  thine  still  shining  sweetly 
through !  « 

What  though  the  crowd  with  wonder  bow  before  great 
genius’  fire. 

And  wit  with  lightning-fiash  commands  to  reverence  and 
admire  ; 

’Tis  gentleness  alone  that  gains  the  tribute  of  our  love, 

And  falls  upon  the  ear  like  dew  on  flowers,  from  heaven 
above  ! 

Ah !  many  a  day  his  past  since  then,  yet  I  remember 
well. 

Once  from  iny  lips  an  angry  thought  in  hasty  accents  fell ; 

A  word  of  wrath  I  utter’il  in  a  light  and  w’ay  ward  mood— 

Of  wrath  ! — to  thee,  my  earliest  friend,  the  noble  and  the 
good  ! 
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Xo  answering  words  were  given  for  mine,  but  calm  and 
bright  as  now, 

Thy  speaking  eyes  a  moment  dwelt  upon  my  ruffled  brow, 

And  then  a  sweet  forgiving  smile  came  o’er  thy  pensive 
face, 

And  thy  hand  was  softly  tender’d  me  with  melancholy 
gi’ace. 

An  instant  mute  and  motionless  before  thee  did  I  stand. 

And  gazed  upon  thy  placid  mien,  thy  smile,  thy  proffer’d 
hand, — 

Ah  !  ne’er  could  angel,  sent  to  walk  this  earth  of  sinful 
men. 

Look  lovelier  in  his  robes  of  light,  than  thou  to  me  wert 
then  ! 

I  long’d  to  weep — I  strove  to  speak — no  words  came  from 
my  tongue — 

Then  silently  to  thy  embrace  I  wildly,  fondly  sprung ; — 

The  sting  of  guilt,  like  lightning,  struck  to  my  awaken’d 
mind  ; 

I  could  have  borne  to  meet  thy  wrath — ’twas  death  to 
see  thee  kind  ! 

*Tis  ever  thus! — when  anger  wins  but  anger  in  return, 

A  tride  grows  a  thing  of  weight,  and  fast  the  fire  will 
burn  ; 

But  when  reproachful  wwds  are  still  in  mild  forgive¬ 
ness  past, 

The  proudest  soul  will  own  his  fault,  and  melt  in  tears 
at  last ! 

O  gentleness  !  thy  gentleness,  so  beautiful  to  me  I 

’Twill  ever  bind  my  heart  in  love  and  tenderness  to  thee  ; — 

I  bless  tbee  for  all  high-born  thoughts  that  fill  that  breast 
of  thine, 

But  most  I  bless  thee  for  thy  gift  of  gentleness  divine  ! 

Gertrude. 


MONODY, 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  IV. 

By  William  Wilson. 

It  was  a  kingdom’s  filial  cry — 

A  country’s  voice — a  people’s  sigh — 

That  rose,  like  sound  of  ocean’s  surge, 
And  sung  a  long-loved  monarch’s  dirge. 

And  be  hath  pass’d — Time’s  noiseless  tide 
Hath  swept  aw^ay  our  island’s  pride. 

And  left,  instead,  the  charnel’s  gloom. 
The  shroud,  the  pall,  and  weaving  plume. 

And,  calm  reposing,  on  the  bed 
Of  Death  he  rests  his  kingly  head, 
L'ncumber’d  now  with  crown  or  care. 

Or  statesmens’  w  ile,  or  suppliant’s  prayer. 

How  brightly  fair  his  sun  arose, 

O’  er  humbled  crowns  and  cpiailing  foes  ; 
How  beauteously,  in  noonday  smile, 

It  beam’d  upon  our  sea-bound  isle. 

And  now  with  calm  and  cloudless  ray, 

In  glory  it  hath  wan’d  away : 

But  bright  in  mem’ry’s  fondest  dreams 
Shall  linger  long  its  dying  beams. 

His  was  the  high  and  kingly  art 
To  win  and  keep  his  people’s  heart  ; 

And  his  a  prince’s  proudest  boast, 

^Vhere  known  best,  beloved  the  most. 


Nor  breathes  there  one,  bow^ever  poor 
Or  titled,  lofty  or  obscure. 

But  mark’d  in  him,  where’er  he  went. 

The  friend— -the  man — the  monarch  blent. 

And  brawling  faction  hush’d  her  broils. 
And  wreath’d  her  stormy  brow  in  smiles  ; 
And  Envy,  finding  nought  to  blame. 
Conceal’d  her  gorgon  head  in  shaine. 

But  all  is  o'er  ;  and  dust  to  dust  ” 

In  kindred  mood  now  mingle  must ; 

And  hush’d  and  tranquil  there  shall  rest, 
Like  slumb’ring  babe  on  mother’s  breast. 

Pile  ye  no  mausoleum  high. 

Whose  cloudy  peak  may  brave  the  sky  ; 
Nor  lofty  panegyric  trace 
l^pon  his  lonely  resting-place. 

But  on  the  bier  that  hides  our  friend, 

I.et  Scotia’s  flower  wnth  Erin’s  blend  ; 
And  write,  where  roses  wreath  above, 

‘‘  Here  lies  a  generous  peoples’  love,” 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  concluding  volume  of  the  works  of  Burckhardt  the  traveller 
will  appear  in  a  few  days,  and  will  be  entitled,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  illustrated  from  their  proverbial  sayings. 

Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower  is  on  the  eve  of  publishing  the  Camp 
of  Wallenstein,  translated  from  the  German,  with  original  P«)ems. 

General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  announees  an  account  of  his  own  pro¬ 
ceedings  whilst  in  command  at  Gibraltar,  and  afterwards  when  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  in  Portugal,  including,  in  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  a  full  and  faithful  narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

Major  Leith  Hay  is  preparing  for  publication  a  Narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaigns,  extending  from  1808  to  1811,  in  which  the 
scenes  personally  witnessed  by  this  gallant  officer  will  be  delineated 
from  journals  kept  from  day  to  day. 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour,  made  by  Senor  Juan  de  Vega,  the  Spanish 
Minstrel  of  1828  and  182J,  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a 
character  personated  by  an  English  Gentleman,  is  announced. 

The  Anatomy  of  Society,  by  Mr  St  John,  will  be  published  in  the 
autumn. 

Mr  Dyce  is  preparing  the  dramatic  works  of  Robert  Greene,  uni¬ 
form  with  his  editions  of  Peele  and  Webster;  to  which  are  to  be 
added,  the  poems  contained.in  his  prose  tracts,  with  an  account  of 
the  author  and  his  writings. 

Mr  Ackerman  announces  a  new  Annual  for  1831,  entitled  the 
Humorist,  to  be  edited  by  W.  H.  Harrison,  author  of  “  I'alesofa 
Physician,”  with  wood  engravings  from  drawings  by  the  late  Mr 
Rowlandson. 

A  translation  of  Professor  Heeren’s  valuable  works  is  in  the  press. 

Lord  Nugent  is  engaged  ui>on  a  work  to  be  entitled,  Hampden’s 
Character,  Conduct,  and  Policy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  party  with 
whom  he  acted.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  noble  author  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  illustrate  this  era  of  our  history  with  much  original  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr  Galt’s  new  novel  of  Southennan  is  illustrative  of  that  period  of 
Scottish  history  which  intervened  between  the  arrival  of  Queen 
Mary  from  France  and  the  murder  of  Rizzio.  J’he  story  turns  on 
the  attachment  of  Chatelar  to  Mary.  Among  other  histo  ical  cha¬ 
racters  introduced  are,  the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Morton,  who  were 
afterwards  Regents  of  Scotland. 

In  the  work  entitled  Norrington,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Peer,  which 
will  shortly  makej  its  appearance,  circumstances  are  introduced 
which  have  actually  occurred,  and  many  characters,  known  both 
here  and  in  the  metropolis  of  a  sister  isle,  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  the  Juvenile  Library,  It 
seems  a  handsomely  ^<^0/  up  publication.  W'e  shall  speak  of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  merits  next  Saturday. 

We  observe  that  the  Dublin  Literary  Gazette,  which  has  now  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  26th  No.  is  to  be  discontinued  in  its  present  shape,  but 
is  henceforward  to  be  published  monthly  under  the  title  of  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Literary  Gazette  and  Sational  Magazine,  This  periodical  has 
hitherto  been  conducted  with  much  respectability. 

Chaklks  and  Fanny  Kkmblk.—Wc  have  seen  two  busts,  which 
have  just  been  executed  by  Lawrence  Macdonald,  of  Charles  Kemble 
and  his  daughter.  We  do  not  think  that  this  eminent  sculptor  has 
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ever  been  more  happy  in  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  tlian  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instanees.  The  bust  of  Charles  Kemble,  besides  being  an  ad¬ 
mirable  likeness,  exhibits  great  power  and  spirit,  and  is  full  of  life. 
The  bust  of  Miss  Kemble,  though  in  a  different  and  more  subdued 
style,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  likenesses  wc  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  achieved  by  this  art.  They  have  been  finished  in  an  ama¬ 
zingly  short  time,  and  in  every  way  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Mr 
Macdonald.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  may  mention  that 
Lauder  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  portrait  of  Macdonald,  in  the 
costume  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  which  bids  fair  to  do  all  honour  both 
to  the  painter  and  the  sculptor. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — The  second  volume  of  Moore’s  Life 
of  Byron  will  be  embellished  by  a  iK>rtrait  taken  by  Saunders,  when 
his  lordship  was  only  19  years  of  age,  and  which  is  said  to  have  all 
the  beauty,  without  the  care,  which  the  mental  old  age  of  28  or  50 
brought  upon  his  features.  It  represents  him  in  a  sailor’s  dress,  and 
Scotland,  the  land  of  his  childhood,  is  the  back  ground.— -An  amu¬ 
sing  advertisement  appeared  the  other  day  in  a  provincial  paper,  con¬ 
taining  a  pretty  fair  hit  at  trial  by  jury,  as  illustrated  on  some  recent 
ocea.sions.  It  is  in  these  words: — “  As  law  eases  appear  now  to  be 
decided  more  by  the  state  of  the  stomach  than  of  the  conscience,  a 
medical  man  proposes  to  take  jurymen  into  training,  so  as  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  stomachs  to  undergo  any  degree  of  fasting  which  may 
be  required.  When  these  jurymen  shall  be  trained,  they  will  be  let 
out  to  hire,  at  various  prices,  according  to  circumstances.” — An  ex¬ 
cellent  engraving  of  Miss  Mitford  has  just  been  published.  She  is 
not  beautiful,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  both  sweetne.ss  and  intel¬ 
lect  in  the  expression  of  her  face.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
no  really  good  engraved  portraits  of  either  Southey,  Coleridge,  Wil¬ 
son,  Croly,  Horace  Smith,  Charles  Lamb,  llazlitt,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Allan  Cunningham,  Alaric  Watts,  Theodore  Hook:  and,  unless  we 
have  met  with  the  originals,  we  are  also  left  to  conjecture  the  phy¬ 
siognomies  of  L.  E.  L.,  Mrs  Hemans,  Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  &c.  This  should  be  remedied. 

Chit-Chat  FROM  Dumfries.— Our  Exhibition  has  closed,  and 
our  College  is  not  yet  open.  The  former  contained  really  good  pic¬ 
tures  from  Richardson,  Barker,  Lauder,  Graham,  Bonar,  Harvey, 
Seropc,  Simpson,  Colomb,  Dobson,  &c.  The  greatest  favourite 
was  Lauder’s  Quentin  Durward,  which  unfortunately  remained  too 
short  a  time  with  us.  Next  in  order  came  Graham’s  Saints  and 
Roman  Ladies.  But  the  pictures  which  sell  best  here  are  land- 
sca|>es  and  scenes  from  domestic  life.  They  are  not  the  worse  of 
being  small,  and  a  great  deal  the  better  of  not  being  dear.  This  is 
only  our  second  Exhibition,  and  its  results  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
promising.  The  county  gentlemen  have  come  liberally  forward  in 
its  support,  both  in  allowing  the  gratis  use  of  the  Assembly  Robms, 
and  in  the  matter  of  subscriptions,  and  the  taste  will  spread  with 
time.  Indeed,  Mr  Dunbar,  who  took  the  principal  management, 
has  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  over-assistance  than  of  any  lack 
of  go(KlwilI.  So  anxious  were  some  of  his  friends  to  aid  him  in 
Ailing  up  the  rooms,  that  showers  of  old  lumbering  family  portraits, 
coloured  prints,  and  the  paintings  of  lady  amateurs,  fell  as  thick 
around  the  wondering  artist,  as  ever  the  immortal  and  victorious 
shower  of  gold  round  Danae.  Even  Bailie  M'Georgc,  as  soon  as  he 
had  ascertained  that  Dunbar  was  not  a  Kangaroo,  and  that  Exhibi¬ 
tion  did  not  mean  a  show  of  wild  beasts,  favoured  them  with  his 
presence  and  advice.  The  Bailie — a  learned  natural  historian,  as 
you  will  infer  from  his  doubts— is  part-proprietor  and  occasional 
editor  of  our  Journal*  The  able  criticisms  on  the  paintings  in  that 
periodical  arc  understood  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  They 
were  composed,  as  Adam  Rankine — the  Cato  and  the  Censor  of  our 
town— drily  remarked,  “in  a  very  peculiar  style  of  eloquence.*' 
They  certainly  frightened  M'Diarmid  from  the  field,  who  has  scarce¬ 
ly  hazarded  a  remark  on  this  year’s  Exhibition  in  the  Courier.— 1 
expected  to  have  been  able  to  tell  you  something  about  our  Col¬ 
lege,  but  as  I  have  hopes  of  official  information,  you  must  wait  a 
week  or  two.  There  is  not  much  stirring  in  the  literary  world  here. 
Mrs  G.  Richardson  is  in  daily  expectation  of  being  delivered  of  a  new 
volume.  Bailie  M*Minn’s  long  expected  volume  of  occasional  ora¬ 
tions  has  not  yet  apiieared.  The  Bailie  is  a  man  of  no  common 
rhetorical  |K)wer$.  He  once  told  me  in  confidence,  that  “  the  laddie 
Peel  owed  a’  his  succes  to  twa  or  three  hints  frae  him  on  his  mode  of 
delivery,  when  he  was  visiting  auld  Sir  Robert  aince — afore  he  was 
Sir  Rotert.**— Palmer’s  Gleaner  is  going  on,  although,  I  fear,  scarce¬ 
ly  with  the  success  so  neat  a  book  and  clever  a  selection  deserves.— 
John  M*Diainiid  is  as  full  of  wonderful  stories  as  ever.  The  world 
must  not  lose  the  instruction  to  be  deriveil  from  his  life.  I  have  a 
short  memoir  of  him  by  me,  which  I  propose  sending  to  you  some 
of  these  days.  The  new  editor  of  the  Journal  strives  hard  to  emu¬ 
late  John.  He  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  clumsy  German  Baron 
Jumping  over  all  the  stools  and  chairs  in  his  room,  **pour  se  faire 
vif.” — So  much  for  the  present.  If  you  keep  my  secret,  you  may 
hear  more  anon  ;  but  if  you  let  my  name  slip  out,  no  more  dare  I 
venture  into  Sinclair’s  back  shop,— no  more  be  allowed  to  beat  Adam 
Rankine  at  draughts, — no  more  gratify  my  palate  with  M'Diarmid’s 
su|>erlative  port ;  —the  Commercial  Reading  Room  will  be  closed 
against  my  approai'h,— and  you  may  look  in  vain  for  more  chit-chat 
from  Dumfries, 


Chit-Chat  from  Aberdkrn.— Two  new  periodicals  are  about 
to  be  started  here,  to  be  published  monthly,  and  sold  for  sixpence 
each, — the  one,  intended  for  the  refreshment  of  the  sober  part  of  the 
community,  is  to  be  entitled  the  Christian  Investigator.  Those 
gentlemen  whose  eholer  has  almost  got  the  better  of  their  judgment 
respecting  the  hackneyed  Apocryphal  question,  will  adopt  it,  it  is  be 
hoped,  as  the  vehicle  through  which  to  vent  their  vituperative  viru¬ 
lence,  and  not  cram  our  newspapers  with  the  offspring  of  their  fan¬ 
tastic  brains,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  some  time  back.  Tlie 
other  publication  is  to  bear  the  rather  radical-like  appellation  of  the 
Aberdeen  Independent,  and  is  to  be  of  most  uncompromising  liberal 
principles,  in  proof  of  which,  we  suppose,  it  is  advertised  to  make 
its  appearance  on  the  1st  of  August,  which  day  unfortunately  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  Sunday.  The  Aberdeen  Observer  has  waxed  sarcastic 
on  the  seemingly  immoral  conduct  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  but  the  Christian  conductors  of  the  Investigator  have  also  fixed 
on  the  same  day.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Warden  is  to  be  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  I ndependent.~--T\\e  last  volume  of  Lardner’s  Cabinet 
Cyclopaidia  is  very  unpopular  here,  in  eonscquence  of  its  taking  no 
notice  of  Aberdeen  among  the  “  Cities  and  principal  Towns  of  Scot¬ 
land.” 

LINES  FOR  A  YOUNG  LADY’s  ALBUM. 


Bf/  Ih  G.  B, 


It  would  puzzle  the  most  fastidious  critic  to  point  out  a  fault  in 
these  lines,  and  yet  they  contain  as  much  meaning  as  is  generally 
found  in  compositions  of  this  kind. 

Theatrical  Gow/yi.— The  company  of  the  English  Opera-house 
commenced  their  season  at  the  Adclphi  on  Thursday  last,  on  whieli 
occasion  Miss  Kelly  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  this  year. 
— It  is  said  that  Taglioni,  the  dancer,  cleared  fifteen  hundred  guineas 
by  her  benefit  at  the  King’s  Theatre. — Vauxhall  has  opened  under 
favourable  auspices. — A  Miss  Turpin  has  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  the  part  of  Potty,  in  the  “  Beggar’s  Opera  ;”  but  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  voice  of  much  power. — Charles  Lee  is  saiil  to 
be  so  rigid  in  his  economy  at  Drury-Lane,  that  performers,  who, 
under  other  managements,  received  L.8  per  week,  are  now  offered 
L.3.  Morton,  instead  of  Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  is  to  liave  the 
charge  of  the  new  pieces  at  this  house. — Sinclair  is  performing  in 
Liverpool.— Jones,  late  of  the  Theatre-Royal  here,  is  about  to  open 
the  Perth  Theatre,  of  which  he  is  the  lessee.  He  takes  with  him  a 
good  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Company. — Miss  Kemble  and  her 
father  were  to  have  performed  with  Alexander,  in  Glasgow,  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  but  in  consequence  of  the  King’s  death,  they  did  not  ai)pcar 
till  Thursday.  Their  engagement  was  limited  to  three  nights,  aiul 
terminates  this  evening,  after  which  they  proceed  to  Dublin.— We 
observe  that  a  corps  de  ballet  is  announced  to  appear  speedily  at  the 
Caledonian  Theatre,  among  whom  are  Madame  Vedi  and  M.  Albert. 

Saturday’s  PuRroR^iANrE,  Ji'nk  ’iG. 

The  Grecian  Daughter,  Sf  Scape  Goat. 

(Theatre  closed.) 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  postpone  the  excellent  article  on 
the  “  Philosophy  of  Law”  till  our  next. 

We  are  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  a  place  to  “  A  Night  on 
Benlomond.”  The  sketch  is  well  written,  but  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
powerful  or  original. — The  essay  on  “  Puppies’’  must  stand  over  for 
nearly  the  same  reasim ;  and  wc  regret  that  we  cannot  think  the 
same  author’s  recent  poetical  communication  one  of  his  happiest  t  f- 
forts. — “  The  Exile  of  Eskdalcmuir”  seems  to  be  a  plain  unvarnished 
tale,  told  with  frankness  and  simplicity. 

We  had  every  desire  to  give  a  place  to  “  The  Poet’s  Feelings,”  hy 
“  W.  M.”  of  Glasgow,  but  on  reperusal,  we  do  not  think  the  poem 
as  a  whole  quite  worthy  of  him. — Wc  have  received  the  communi¬ 
cation  from  “J  W.”  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  We  are  afraid  that 
his  verses,  with  some  others,  must  lie  over  till  our  next  “  Editor  in 
his  Slippers.”  When  he  sends  us  the  manuscript  volume  of  which 
he  speaks,  wejshall  be  glad  to  give  him  our  opinion  of  it.— The  verses 
by  “  J.  P.  B.”  of  Alierdeen,  shall  have  a  place. — We  cannot  greatly 
encourage  “  Mejas  Ceronam”  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture  of 
verses. — The  ballad  on  the  death  of  M‘Kay  shall  probably  have  a 
place  in  our  next. — “  The  Advent  of  Despair,”  by  '*  a  Carmalite,” 
and  the  “  Lines  found  written’on  an  Elm-tree  in  Hawthornden,”  will 
not  suit  us. — The  lines  on  the  death  of  the  King,  lieginiiing, 

“  While  straying  on  Britannia’s  shore, 

I  heard  a  mighty  lion  roar,” 

will  uot  do. 
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A  D  VERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  LiteraturCy  Science^  and  the  Arta. 


NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS, 

Published  by  VVILLIAAI  KIDD,  London  ;  and 
Sold  by  HENRV  CONSTABLE,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

J  • 

Numbers  1  to  21,  price  Gd.  each  (publishing  weekly),  also  Parts  L 
to  VI.  price  2s.  (to  be  continued  on  the  First  Day  or  every  Month), 

OF 

rpHE  ANNIVERSARY  CALENDAR,  and  UNT- 

VERSAL  MIRROR.  Comprising  the  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Catholic  Obits  of  more  than  ten  thousand  illustrious  and  memorable 
Individuals,  in  every  period  of  the  world,  with  the  Place  and  Year 
precisely  stated,  of  the  Birth,  Burial  (or  Death),  and  Martyrdom,  on 
the  days  of  their  occurrence,  in  the  form  of  a  ROMAN  and  ENG¬ 
LISH  CALENDAR ;  also 

THE  ACTS, 

being  a  corresponding  Daily  Register,  diligently  compiled  from  the 
most  authenticated  sources  of  Events  in  Miscellaneous  History,  from 
the  Creation  of  the  World  (inclusive),  and  particularly  in  our  Na¬ 
tional  Annals;  with  the  Institutions,  or  Festivals,  of  the  English, 
Greek,  and  Latin  Churches,  and  those  mentioned  in  the  Grecian, 
Roman,  Hebrew,  and  other  Calendars ;  interspersed  also  with  vari- 
o<is  remarkable  incidents  and  facts  connected  with  Chronology,  that 
have,  from  their  noveltjf,  been  deemed  most  worthy  of  record  an<l 
illustration:  the  entire  Repertory  being  intended  as  A  BIRTH-DA\^ 
BOOK,  and  a  Perpetual  Exemplar  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  ;  to 
be  embellished  with  approved  Sentences  on  each  Day,  and  Passages 
descriptive  of,  and  connected  with,  the  Months  and  Seasons. 

“  What  hath  this  Day  deserved  ?  What  hath  it  done, 

That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 

Among  the  high  tides  in  the  Calendar  ?”— Km.ir  John, 

It  is  a  principal  object  with  the  Editor,  that  the  Work  when 
completed,  which  will  be  within  the  present  year,  shall,  from  its 
accuracy  and  the  fulness  of  its  details,  form  a  Library  Book  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Reference. 

II. 

FOUR  YEARS’  RESIDENCE  IN  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 

By  F.  W.  R.  BAYLEY. 

In  One  thick  V’^olume,  8vo,  illustrated  by  numerous  Lithographic 
embellishments,  price  L.l,  4s.  extra  cloth  boards. 

“  This  work  is  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  contains  much  curious 
information  on  the  state  of  our  W  est  India  Colonies.  The  author’s 
pictures  of  Negro  Society  arc  very  happy.” — iSunday  Times, 

III. 

In  Three  Volumes,  post  8vo,  price  21s. 

THE  DOMINIE’S  LEGACY, 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tales,  illustrative  of  the  Scenery  and  Man¬ 
ners  of  Scotland. 

**  The  old  man  travell’d  far,  both  north  and  south, ^ 

And  mickle  did  he  see,  and  mickle  hear ; 

And  left  the  fruits  to  them  wha  like  to  read,” 

**  The  *  Dominie’s  Legacy’  consists  of  a  series  of  stories,  chiefly 
Scottish,  and  well  deserves  a  jdacc  in  every  library.  The  story  of 
Mary  Ogilvie  is  very  attecting.”— Magazine. 

**  The  writer  of  the  work  before  us  is  entirely  Scotch  ;  and  his 
pages  are  pictures  from  scenes,  whose  impress  of  truth  tells  he  has 
taken  them  as  an  eye-witness,  and  many  are  rich  in  quiet  simple 
pathos,  which  is  evidently  his  forte.  *  *  We  should  compare  the  feel¬ 
ings  excited  in  these  pages  to  gazing  on  a  series  of  rustic  landscapes 
and  simple  home  scenes.  *  *  Need  we  recommend  them  farther  to 
our  readers?”— Gazette. 

IV. 

In  Three  Volumes,  post  Svo, 

RANULPH  DE  ROHAIS. 

A  Romance  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Tales  of  a  Voyager  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.” 

The  times  are  wild  ;  contention,  like  a  war-horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose. 

And  bears  down  all  before  him.” — Shak!5FKARE. 

The  scene  of  this  work  is  laid  in  England  during  the  commo¬ 
tions  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Every  thing  connected  with  those  dis¬ 
turbances  this  work  describes  with  great  historical  accuracy.  Its  de¬ 
lightful  poetry  ought  to  recommend  it  to  the  lover  of  the  muses ; 
and  its  ingenious  plot  cannot  but  reader  it  a  favourite  with  the  read¬ 
er  of  romance.  ’  ’—8' u  nda y  Ti m es. 

V. 

In  Two  Volumes,  post  8vo, 

DERWENTWATER. 

A  Tale  of  I7I0, 

**  Tolluntur  in  altum 

Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant.” — Clai’diav. 

- “  Uiiscutcheon’d  all ; 

Unplumed,  unhelin'd,  unpedigreed. 

Unlaced,  unconmeted,  unbestarr’d.”— Po  llok. 

**  This  work  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  clever  writer.  The 
characters  possess  considerable  originality,  and  many  of  tlie  scenes 
are  written  with  great  vivacity.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“  *  Derwentwater’  is  a  charming  romance  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  plain  ami  unaflected  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
contrasts  powerfully  with  the  inflated  stulf  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
m  od  e  rn  r 0  ut  a  n  ccs.  I 't  f  n  cc, 


This  work  reminds  us  of  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  WTitings.  ♦  * 
Several  of  the  scenes  connected  with  the  rebellion  of  1715  are  re¬ 
markable  for  good  taste,  careful  research,  and  descriptive  power.”— 
Sunday  Times, 

VI. 

In  One  Volume,  foolscap  8vo,  price  5s. 

THE  BRUNSWU’K. 

A  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos. 

Third  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions. 

**  Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen  !” — Drydkv. 

**  A  more  agreeable  diversity  of  witty  conceits  and  touches  of  ge¬ 
nuine  poetry  has  not  appeared  since  the  immortal  ‘  Don  Juan.’  ”— 
Morning  Post, 

“In  this  ])oom  there  is  much  l)eautifal  poetry,  many  excellent 
descriptions,  and  a  vein  of  good-natured  satire,  at  once  severe  and 
true.  The  author  rambles  ‘  from  grave  to  gay’  with  the  most  de¬ 
termined  unconcern.”— /»V;4*7f/on  Gazette, 

VH. 

Uniform  with  “  Hood's  Epping  Hunt,”  price  2s. 

STEAMERS  versus  STAGES; 

OR, 

ANDREW  AND  HIS  SPOUSE. 

A  humorous  Poem,  by  the  Author  of  “  York  and  I.ancaster,”  il¬ 
lustrated  Iby  eight  spirited  Engravings  on  Wood,  after  Designs  by 
Rohkrt  Cruickshank. 

A  limited  number  of  Proof  Impressions  has  been  taken  off 
on  India  Paper,  and  may  be  purcliascil  separately,  price  2s.  Gil. 

A  small  number  has  also  been  printed  on  India  Paper,  with  the 
Letterpress,  price  3s. 

VIII. 

Uniform  with  Hood’s  Epping  Hunt,”  ''  Monsieur  Tonson,  ”  Ac. 

Price  Is. 

THE  MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

A  Comic  Poem.  By  W.  T.  MONCRIEFF,  Esq* 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by 
Rojikrt  CRFICKSIIANIv. 

IX. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  elegantly  printed  and  hotpressed,  in  8vo, 

No.  I.  of 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO  THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

By  THOMAS  LANDSEER,  Esq. 

Commencing  with  his  celebrated  ADDRESS  I’O  THE  DEIL. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  in  the  first  style  of 
the  art. 


A  SYSTEM  of  UxMVKIlSAL  (JECKUIAFMIY. 

*^By  M.  MALTE-BRUN,  Editor  of  the  “  Annales  des  Voyages,” 
6lc. 

Parts  I.  to  XV.  Price  7:*.  Gd.  each. 

Vol.  I.  contains  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Principles  of 

Geography. 

II.  &  III.  Description  of  Asia  and  Occanica. 

Of  Africa,  and  adjacent  Islands. 

V.  Of  America,  and  adjacent  Islands. 

\T.  Of  Eastern  Europe. 

VI I.  Of  Prussia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  ami  Italy. 

VHI.  Of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  (ireat  Britain,  cVe. 

The  w'ork  is  now  completed  in  the  original ;  but  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  it  a  more  perfect  System  of  Geography  for  the  English  reader, 
large  Additions  will  be  made  to  the  Description  of  Great  Britain, 
which  will  be  published  in  a  few  months. 

**  We  think  the  translators  of  M.  Malte-Brun’s  Geography  Iiave 
done  good  service  to  the  public,  by  rendering  so  valuable  a  work  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  Engli.^h  reader.  If  the  part  which  is  to  treat  of  the 
United  Kingdom  be  as  well  executed  as  that  which  treats  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  America,  it  will  do  something  to  supply  one  of  the 
greatest  desidcratums  in  British  literature — a  tolerable  account  of 
the  British  dominions.” — Edinburgh  Review,  No.  97. 

M.  Maltc-Brun  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  the 
author  of  a  systematic  work  on  Geograpliy ;  ho  is,  Iresiiles,  the  editor 
of  a  periodical  digest,  under  the  title  of,  ‘  Nouvelles  Annales  des 
Voyages,  de  la  (icographic,  et  de  I’llistoirc.’  The  first  is  as  mueli  su¬ 
perior  to  the  compilations  of  our  Guthries  and  Pinkertons,  as  the 
other  is  to  the  garbled  productions  of  our  Truslers  and  Mavors.” 
— Quarterly  Review,  No.  .52. 

l*rinted  for  Apam  Black,  Edinburgh;  and  Lovo.mam  and  Co. 
London. 


Published  this  day. 

In  one  volume  Svo,  price  8s. 

ERRORS  REGARDING  RELIGION. 

By  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Esq.  of  Cavers. 

Contents. — Early  Corruptions  of  Christianity — Popery — Mysti¬ 
cism— Heresies  after  the  Heiornr.ation— Infidelity— Present  Stale  of 
Errors— Uni vereal  Chri.stianity. 

By  the  same  Author, 

riie  TRUTHS  of  RELIGION.  Hvo,  prieo  G.s. 

Contents.— The  Evidences  of  Religion — Genius  of  the  Serlp- 
tures— Fall  of  Man — Divinity  of  Christ— The  Atonement— Justifi¬ 
cation — Sanetifiealion— Heaven. 

J’llOl  CJUTS  on  IMlAYElt  at  the  I'lMvSENr 

TIMF^.  Second  Edition.  Price  Gs. 

In  the  Press,  a  'Miird  Edition  of 

The  A  DVA  Nt’K^IKN'l' of  S()<  I  ETV  in  KNOW- 

LEDGE  and  RELIGION.  12mo,  or  ice  Is.  Gd. 

Printetl  for  Adaai  Hi.  xck,  Kfftriburgh ;  and  Long.man,  Rees, 
Ok.me,  BrowN;  andCHEL.N,  Lendon, 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


This  day  is  published,  price  Six  Shillings, 

No.  XL  of 

the  foreign  quarterly  review. 

CONTKNTS. 

I.  Daemonology  and  Witchcraft — 11.  Danish  and  Norwegian  Lite¬ 
rature^ — III.  Dutrochct*s  New  Researches  on  Vegetable  Physiology 
••^ailli^’s  •  Travels  in  Africa— V.  Modem  Swedish  Poetry— VI.  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Amphictyonic  Confederacy — VII.  The  English  in  India 
—VIII.  State  and  Prospects  of  thc| Wool-Growers — IX.  Fetis  ;  Music 
Made  Easy— X.  Fontanier’s  Travels  in  Asiatic  Turkey. — Critical 
Skrtchbh: — XI.  Schaefer’s  Plutarch — XIL  Abrahams’s  Disquisi¬ 
tion  on  Wace’s  Brut— XIII.  Bagay’s  Astronomical  Tables— XIV. 
Sacchi’s  Romantic  Antiquities  of  Italy— XV.  Foreign  Anthology — 
XVI.  Ackermann’s  Minor  Prophets— XVII.  Scholz’s  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment — Miscellaneous  Literary  Notices  from  Denmark,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Switzerland— Oriental  Literature — 
List  of  the  Principal  New  Works  published  on  the  Continent,  from 
February  to  May  1830  inclusive. 

No.  XII.  will  be  published  in  August 

Pfinted  for  TRKUTXKLand  Wurtz,  Trkuttel,  jun.  and  Rich¬ 
ter,  30,  Soho  Sauare;  and  Black,  Young, 'and  Young,  2,  Tavis¬ 
tock  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Robert  Cadell,  41,  St  Andrew  Square,  and  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh. 

Of  whom  may  be  had. 

All  the  preceding  NUMBERS  of  this  interesting  and  popular  Jour- 
naL 


Dedicated,  by  Permission, 

TO  HER  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  VICTORIA. 

the  JUVENILE  LIBRARY,  to  be  published 

in  monthly  volumes,  price  4s.  each,  neatly  bound,  illustrated 
by  Engravings,  Etchings,  Wood-cuts,  dec.  in  the  highest  style  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  .  ' 

V  On  advancing  into  this  new  field  with  a  Monthly  Work,  similar  in 
plan  to  the  very  popular  publications  already  in  existence,  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  beg  very  briefly  to  state  their  views,  from  which  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  though  intended  to  aid  all  these  valuable  productions,  it 
IS  not  meant  to  interfere  with  any  of  them.  The  Juvenile  Library  is 
addressed  to  a  very  distinct  and  numerous  class — the  Young  of  both 
sexes— and  its  objects  are  to  enable  that  class,  not  only  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  enjoy  its  more  mature  contemporaries,  but  to  fit  them  the 
better  for  the  pleasures,  the  disappointments,  and  the  duties  of  active 
life  and  society. 

The  truism,  that  when  the  young  are  removed  from  their  schools, 
or  studies,  with  the  character  of  having  completed  their  education, 
.they  are  in  general  deplorably  ignorant  of  almost  every  thing  which 
their  immediate  intereour^e  with  the  world  requires  they  should 
know,  is  too  notorious  to  need  argument.  Actual  experience  is  of- 
‘ten  dearly  bought :  and  where  the  lessons  of  wisdom  arc  sought  from 
books,  the  seeker  frequently  discovers  that  these  oracles  assume  too 
much  to  have  been  previously  learnt,  and  consequently  shape  in¬ 
struction  in  forms  unintelligible.*  to  youthful  capacities.  In  endea¬ 
vouring  to  supply  the  want  thus  felt,  to  simplify  information,  to  af¬ 
ford  facilities  to  parents  and  teachers,  to  prepare  juvenile  minds  for 
more  complicated  and  extended  relations,  than  mere  education'<even 
with  all  its  modern  improvements)  has  ever  contemplated  ;  this  Lr- 
RRARV  projioses  to  supply  a  regular  succession  of  volumes,  which 
shall  be  eligible  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  to  guide  their 
steps,  to  strengthen  their  moral  character,  and,  by  the  great  force 
of  example,  to  smooth  their  way  to  knowledge,  ami  its  concomitant 
'happiness.  And  while  thus  anxiously  cultivating  the  most  import¬ 
ant  as  well  as  the  most  untended  period  in  the  whole  span  of  human 
'years,  it  is  hoped  that  able  writers  may  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  being  familiar  without  being  superficial ;  easy,  though  possessetl 
of  all  necessary  intelligence  ;  and  amusing,  though  the  su{>ers^ruc- 
tures  are  raised  on  the  foundations  of  learning  and  science. 

The  design  is  comprehensive,  and  will,  among  its  leading  features, 
embrace, 

AN  HISTORICAL  SERIES  (SACRED  AND  PROFANE), 
A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES, 

A  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES, 

A  SERIES  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

A  SERIF:S  of  guides  TO  PROFESSIONAL  PURSUITS, 
A  MISCELLANEOUS  SERIES,  and 
AN  ENTERTAINING  SERIES; 

So  blended  as  to  accomplish  the  minds,  and  enlarge  the  understand¬ 
ings,  of  all  readers  who  are  desirous  of  keeping  pace  with  the  pio- 
^  gressive  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

The  superintendence  of  this  undertaking,  which  the  projectors 
trust  the  young  will  love  and  the  old  approve,  has  been  confided  to 
William  Jkkdan,  Esq.  with  whom  a  number  of  Authors  of  high 
character  are  associated,  to  illustrate  the  various  branches  of  polite 
literature  and  popular  instruction,  in  which  their  respective  talents 
have  alrea<ly  obtained  public  weight  and  celebrity. 

Vol.  1.  containing  the  Lives  of  Remarkable  Youth  of  both  Sexes, 
published  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Published  by  Colrurn  and  Bkntley,  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bra DFiTTB,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

^  -  -I  ,  I  ,  - - —  -  -  _ _ _ _  -  . _ 

J  OHN‘  SOMMERVILLE,  llpliolsterer,  of  tlie 

late  Firm  of  Morison  A:  Sommkrvillk.  begs  leave  to  acquaint 
his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  has  COMMENCED  BUSINESS 
in  a  Commodious  Suite  of  Rooms,  No.  25,  GEORGE  STREET, 
with  an  extensive  Stock  of  superior  FURNITURE,  manufactured 
from  the  best  seasoned  Materials,  which  he  means  to  dispose  of  at 
moderate  prices,  to  make  room  for  a  new  and  elegant  Collection  of 
Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Goods,  now  in  prepress  of  being  manu¬ 
factured  from  designs  obtained  from  the  most  fashionable  sources  in 
London. 

21it  June,  183(X 


REV.  DR  DODDRIDGE’S  WORKS. 


This  day  is  Published, 

In  One  Volume,  price  21s.  in  boards,  uniform  with  the  popular 
Edition  of  the  Family  Expositor, 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  of  the  Rev. 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE,  D.D.;  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  the  Rev.  THOMAS  MORELL,  of  Wymondley  College. 

At  a  period  when  a  rigid  examination  is  illustrating  the  character 
of  Dr  Doddridge,  the  Publisher  confidently  hopes  for  a  general 
reception  of  a  New  Edition  of  the  Works  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
who  was  a  prime  instrument  in  the  religious  improvement  of  his 
own  age,  and  whose  writings  will  ever  be  classed  among  the  choicest 
records  of  the  church.  They  have  hitherto  been  published  in  seve- 
ral  volumes  of  an  uninviting  form,  and  at  a  considerable  price,  but 
are  now  offered  in  an  elegant  shape,  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate,  as  a 
Companion  to  the  Family  Expositor,  in  one  volume,  and  uniform 
with  the  Exposition  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Henry. 

London:  Printed  for  J.  O.  Robtnson;  and  Sold  by  Henry  Con¬ 
stable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS 

Will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

By  Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY,  London; 

And  sold  by  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

travels  in  GREECE  and  ALBANIA.  By  tlie 

Rev,  T.  S.  HUGHES,  B.D.  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  considerable  additions  and  im¬ 
provements,  with  33  illustrations. 

1)E  T/LORME,  A  Novel.  Ry  the  Author  of 
**  Richelieu,”  and  **  Darnley,  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,” 
Acc.  3  vols. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  OVER  LAND 

to  INDIA.  By  Mrs  Colonel  Elwood,  2  vols.  8 vo,  with  plates. 

S  O  U  T  H  E  N  N  A  N.  A  Tale  of  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  By  John  Galt,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Lawrie  Todd,” 
Acc.  3  vols. 

TRAVELS  to  the  SEAT  of  WAR  in  the  P:AST 
through  RUSSIA  and  the  CRIMEA,  in  1829,  with  Sketches  of  the 
Imperial  F'leet  and  Army,  characteristic  anecdotes,  &c.  By  Capt. 
Jas.  Edward  Alexander,  K.L.S,  ICth  Lancers,  M.R.A.S.  &c. 
In  2  vols.  post  8vo,  with  Map  and  Plates. 

The  PERSIAN  ADVENTURER.  Forming  a 
Sequel  to  the  Kuzzilbash.  By  J.  B.  F’raser,  Esq.  3  vols. 

PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  Sir  THO¬ 
MAS  MUNRO.  Forming  a  Supplement  to  his  Memoirs.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  G.  R,  Gleiq.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  REVOLT  of  the  ANGELS,  and  the  FALL 
from  PARADISE,  an  Epic  Drama.  By  Edmumd  Reade,  Esq. 
Author  of  **  Cain  the  Wanderer,”  &c.  8vo. 

The  HEIRESS  of  BRUGES.  A  Tale  hy  the  An- 
thor  of  “  High  Ways  and  By  Ways,”  **  Traits  of  Travel,”  *S:c.  1 
vols. 

FUSELI’S  SIX  NEW  LECTURES  on  FAINT- 

ING,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Printed  Uniformly  with  the 
First  Series,  price  21s. 

The  SEPARATION,  A  Novel.  By  the  Authoress 
of  “  Flirtation.”  5  vols. 

WEDDED  LIFE  in  the  UPPER  RANKS,  A 

Novel.  2  vols. 

FRESCATI’S,  or  SCENES  in  PARIS.  3  vols. 

STORIES  of  AMERICAN  LIFE.  By  A  ME  RICAN 
Writers.  Edited  by  Mary  Russel  Mjtford.  3*vo1s. 

The  IMTDSUMMER  MEDLEY  for  18.30.  A  Series 
of  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches.  By  the  Author  of  **  Brambletye 
House,”  A:c.  AiC.  2  vols.  small  8vo. 

CLARENCE,  A  Tale  of  Ouii  Own  Times.  3  vols. 

RETROSPECTIONS  of  the  STAGE.  By  the  Late 

Mr  John  Bernard,  Manager  of  the  American  Theatres,  and 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Beef-Steak  Club.  By  his  Son,  VV.  Bailik 
Bernard.  2  vols.  post  Svo. 

The  TURF..#,  A  Satirical  Novel.  2  vols. 


Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the  Proprietor?,  every  Saturday  Morning, 
by  JOHN  AITKEN,  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson*&  Co.,  84,  Trongate,  Glasgow  ;  W. 
Curry,  iun.  andCo.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Hoad, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

P/icd  6rf. ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  freely  post,  lOd. 


Printed  by  Ballantyne  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongatc. 


